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THE WEEK. 


PARLIAMENT was Opened on Tuesday by the King 
in person, with the elaborate ceremony observed last 
year. There were no surprises in the King’s Speech, 
for everyone knew that the chief measures would be an 
Irish Land Bill, a London Education Bill, a Port of 
London Bill and measures to give effect to the Sugar 
Convention, and Mr. Chamberlain’s arrangements with 
the mine-owners. Other bills, promised in a descending 
order of hepefulness, are to deal with Scottish 
Licensing, Valuation and Assessment, Employment of 
Children, Adulterated Dairy Produce, Savings Banks, 
and the Patriotic Fund. 


Tue Venezuela trouble, or rather its first and 
most dangerous stage, is over. On Friday night last 
week the protocols were signed and orders to raise the 
blockade were despatched by the Admiralty. The 
British protocol arranged for the immediate payment to 
Great Britain of £5,500 for the seizure and plundering 
of British vessels and outrages on their crews ; for the 
reference of other claims, including those preferred by 
the railway companies, to the Mixed Tribunal of one 
British and one Venezuelan Minister, with an umpire to 
be appointed by President Roosevelt ; for the assignment 
of 30 per cent. of the Customs ; and for a fresh arrange- 
ment with the bondholders. In other words, we have had 
two months of blockading and haggling to obtain results 
we might have had without any trouble last November. 
The Government issued a Blue-book just before Parlia- 
ment met giving a history of theproceedings. The Blue- 
book is chiefly interesting for the light it throws on 
the credibility of Ministers. The Westminster Gazette 
has made a useful analysis of certain official state- 
ments with the help of this official record. Lord 
George Hamilton stated on February 7 that we sounded 
the American Government on the subject in July, and 
that in September Germany made suggestions for 
joint action, which we adopted. It turns out that 
it was in July that Lord Lansdowne discussed with 
the German Ambassador the question of joint action, 
and in November that we broached the matter to 
America. To treat the nation in this cavalier and con- 
temptuous manner seems to be regarded by Ministers 
as a fine art in statesmanship, but the patience of the 
public seems inexhaustible... On Monday the Colonial 
Office announced the capture .of Kano, the great 
trading centre in the Western Soudan, a strange 
sequel to Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s statement last 
December, denying that any such expedition was 
meditated. We discuss elsewhere the behaviour of the 
Government and of Sir Frederick Lugard in this matter. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has now completed his tour in 
South Africa. His visit to Cape Colony has not left him 
in a very sanguine temper, and he considers that ‘‘the 
antagonism between the two races has become chronic.” 
He has evidently been able to see some of the results 
of the policy for which he and Lord Milner must divide 
the responsibility with Mr. Rhodes. The Zimes corre- 
spondent observes ingenuously that the Dutch hold 
aloof because they think Mr. Chamberlain was con- 
nected with the Jam eson Raid. Generals Botha, dela 


Rey, and Smuts have refused to become members of the 
Legislative Council in the Transvaal, and Reuter’s 
agent has sent over a summary of their letters to Lord 
Milner, in which they deprecate the formation of such a 
Council. But until the letters themselves are pro- 
duced, it is impossible to form any final conclusions 
as to their attitude. 


THE reference in the King’s Speech to the Macedo- 
nian question is satisfactory so far as it goes. It speaks 
of reform, and qualifies the demand with no soothing 
phrase about the maintenance of the sfa/us guo. It talks 
of representations to the Sultan, but makes no mention 
of any pressure which may have been put on Bulgaria, 
and from this one may, perhaps, infer that the Foreign 
Office realises that the state of Macedonia is due not 
to any factitious Bulgarian agitation, but directly and 
originally to Turkish misrule. The expression of a 
hope that we, as signatories to the Berlin Treaty, 
may be able to support the Austro-Russian scheme, 
coupled with Mr. Balfour's references to the Concert 
in his Liverpool speech, authorises the expectation 
that our Government will not take its Balkan 
policy from the Kaiser, or play an obstructive 
part in any attempt to coerce the Sultan. Mr. Balfour's 
brief reference to Macedonia in the debate that followed 
was merely an echo of M. Delcassé. He deprecates 
the notion of extending any advanced Constitution to 
Macedonia. We agree, but we are not sure how far 
this attitude really springs from an understanding of 
the problem or from a general disinclination to press 
difficult reforms. Mr. Stevenson went to the root of 
the matter when he urged that no reorganisation of 
Macedonia which left the control in the hands of an 
Ottoman subject, whether Christian or Moslem, could 
securea real improvement. In the end an autonomous 
if autocratic administration on Cretan lines is the only 
possible solution. It may take time to bring the 
Powers to this point. They proved in Crete that, how- 
ever inadequate their original scheme may be, the logic 
of events may force their hands. If the Macedonians 
are as determined as were the Cretans, and the Porte 
as foolish as it was in 1897, the real emancipation of 
the province is not impossible. 


MEANTIME the Austro-Russian scheme is still a 
secret. Rumour describes it as a timid patchwork of 
palliatives, and at the best one sees no indication that it 
will be enforced in time to forestall the apparently in- 
evitable rising. In that connection the suppression of 
the various revolutionary committees by the Bulgarian 
Government may somewhat disarrange the schemes of 
the insurgents. It is not likely to checkmate them. 
There is an underground organisation in Macedonia 
itself which no edict in Sofia can touch. Boris 
Sarafof, the most daring of the conspirators, is sup- 
posed to be already in Macedonia—certainly he has 
escaped arrest—and if other leaders of the party of 


action are for the moment in confinement, one 
must not forget that Bulgarian prisons have 
doors. General Zoutcheff, for example, broke 
gaol in order to lead his autumn raid last 


year. At the best the arrest of the committees 
gives the Powers a few clear weeks in which to impose 
their reforms. If they continue to show themselves 
dilatory others will attempt to do their work. 
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One hesitates to believe the rumour which charges 
M. Delyanni with the infamy of offering to support 
Abdul Hamid by sending Greek bands into Macedonia 
to resist the Bulgarian insurgents. M. Delyanni is 
not a wise man, but Greece, as a rule, is sensitive to 
European opinion, and no Greek could fail to foresee 
how such a policy would be judged by the friends of 
Greece. To Greece undoubtedly belongs the reversion 
of Epirus, of the southern districts of Macedonia, and 
perhaps of the almost insular promontories of Chalci- 
dicé. The Slavonic mainland she inevitably lost from 
the moment that the national idea found a focus in free 
Bulgaria. She could never regain that lost ground by 
pandering to the Sultan, but she would compromise 
her future by deserving the hatred of her northern 
rivals. Moreover, it cannot be to the interest of an 
essentially commercial State, like Greece, that her 
natural market in Macedonia should continue to stag- 
nate under Turkish misgovernment. No reasons of 
policy she might have for such a step could justify a 
nation which has fought so stoutly for her own freedom 
in doing anything which might fasten the Turkish 
yoke more firmly on the neck of another Christian 
race. 


Our Paris correspondent writes: The strenuous 
fight of the brandy distillers against the articles of the 
Budget restricting their privilege—voted last Saturday 
by 219 Deputies to 217—has had a rather unexpected 
consequence. The Budget Committee has decided to 
move that the principle of a State monopoly in spirits 
should be recognised in the Budget for 1903, and carried 
out before January 1, 1905. Three general arguments 
have induced the Committee to take this unforeseen step. 
In the first place, notwithstanding the temperance move- 
ment organised by various leagues, the anti-alcoholic 
teaching given.in State schools and in barracks, the 
endeavours made by recent laws to increase taxes on 
alcoholic drinks and diminish taxes on hygienic drinks, 
like wine and beer, alcoholism is on the increase. 
Secondly, receipts from taxes on alcohol are regu- 
larly diminishing, and this deficiency of income is the 
true origin of our recent deficits. Lastly, the 
example of Switzerland and Russia have greatly 
impressed the minds of French politicians. In Swit- 
zerland, the annual net receipts varied from 1890 
to 1901 between 5,400,000 fr. and 7,250,000 fr., and the 
consumption per head of inhabitant has decreased : it 
was in 1890, 6°27 litres; in 1895, 5°71 litres ; in 1900, 
4°47 litres. In Russia, whilst in twenty-five non- 
monopoly provinces in 1898 the production of corn per 
capital, the consumption of spirits per head, the 
number of deaths from intemperance per million in- 
habitants, were, respectively, o°2869 tons, 1'1844 gallons, 
77 deaths; at the same date, in thirty-five monopoly 
provinces, the figures were quite different : 0°3869 tons, 
09400 gallons, 27 deaths. These three general 
arguments have induced the Budget Committee to 
move that the House should accept the principle of 
a State monopoly in spirits. It will be decided sub- 
sequently whether the monopoly will apply to 
production and distilleries and sale of spirits, or only 
—this should be in a country like France, where 
there are thousands of brandy distillers and hundreds 
of retail shops, the best system—to distilleries. 


In the debate on the King’s Speech in the Commons, 
on Tuesday the Liberal Leader drew attention to the 
curious omission of any reference to German co-opera- 
tion in the allusions to Venezuela. He deplored the 
efforts of certain newspapers to stir up bad blood 
against Germany, but deprecated a close alliance 
which committed us to an association with a Power 
whose methods we might not approve, and 
whose sentiments regarding the Monroe Doctrine 
were not ours. He was critical of the policy pursued in 
Venezuela, Somaliland, and Kano, and complained 


of the curiously misleading information given to the 
House. On the subject of the Sugar Convention he 
objected to an arrangement which made the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the House of Commons ‘ the 
humble servants of a tribunal in Brussels in which 
there are ten men against our one representative.” He 
noticed two important omissions in the Speech. There 
was nothing about reform of local taxation or the 
legal position of trade unions. He reminded the 
Government of Sir Henry Fowler's circular to local 
authorities during the distress from want of employ- 
ment in 1893, and he laid great stress on the impor- 
tance of army reform. Mr. Balfour, in his reply, 
defended the Kano expedition on the ground that it 
would clear a great trade route, and his silence about 
it on the ground that Sir Frederick Lugard had not 
kept the Government ‘‘sufficiently informed.” The 
strict and binding terms of the German alliance 
were inevitable if there was to be any co-operation at 
all, and Venezuela would have been no better off if 
there had been two independent blockades. In the 
Upper House Lord Spencer criticised the proceedings 
in Venezuela, but perhaps the most notable features 
were the warmth with which the Duke of Devonshire 
protested his attachment to the Monroe Doctrine and 
his markedly friendly references to the Irish con- 
ference. 


Dr. MACNAMARA won a moral victory of some im- 
portance on Wednesday when he reduced the Govern- 
ment’s majority in the first division of the Session from 
128 to 39. The subject on which the Government was 
deserted by so many ofits supporters was the subject 
of housing, and by a strange coincidence, at the very 
moment the House of Commons was wringing pro- 
mises from Mr. Walter Long, the King, who has never 
lost his interest in the subject since he presided over 
the Royal Commission of 1884, was inspecting the new 
dwellings which the County Council has erected at 
Millbank. The chief points to which attention was 
drawn in the debate on Wednesday were the recom- 
mendations of the Parliamentary Committee about 
extending the period of repayment of loans for housing 
purposes, the neglect by railway companies of their 
obligations to rehouse dispossessed populations, cheap 
trains, fair rent courts, and last, but not least, 
the price of land. Mr. Long, under the pressure of 
many complaints from his own side, apologised for the 
exclusion of the subject from the King’s Speech, but he 
was careful to disclaim any intention of doing very 
much, and his references to the subject were not calcu- 
lated to raise any large expectations. Sir William 
Harcourt implored him not to be too modest in his pro- 
posals, and pointed out what a rare opportunity he 
enjoyed, with power in the House of Lords and with 
the Commons behind him. We are glad to see that 
the housing question in the country—a very instant 
problem—was not forgotten. It is one of the strangest 
examples of the tenacity with which real solutions are 
ignored and fallacies are cherished, that so many per- 
sons who are harping perpetually on Protection never 
give a thought to the various reasons that make agricul- 
ture unattractive to farmers and to labourers. 


Tue Government’s majority fell to 40 on Thursday 
on Mr. Keir Hardie’s amendment complaining that the 
Government had not seen fit to recommend such mea- 
sures as would have empowered the Government and 
local authorities to acquire land for cultivation and to 
set up undertakings whereby men and women unable to 
find employment in the ordinary labour market might 
be profitably set to work. The discussion ranged over 
various topics, such as State forestry and farming, 
measures that may be regarded with great sympathy 
from the point of improving and extending agriculture, 
though they are in no sense immediate remedies. 
The House of Commons was largely concerned with the 
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general conditions which bring about such crises as the 
crisis of this winter, and in this connection the debate 
was interesting and important. Our whole medizval 
territorial system is related to the question, for 
a bad and unhealthy condition of things in agri- 
culture acts disastrously on the general world of 
industry. The decline of our agriculture is a tragedy 
for the town as well as the country. Sir Robert Reid 
complained of the inadequacy of the Small Holdings 
Bill, which conferred no compulsory title, and, there- 
fore, could not be applied in many parts of the country. 
Mr. Jesse Collings made an unusually Liberal speech. 
For immediate politics the most practical suggestion 
was made by Mr. Burns, who pointed out that the 
Government and the local authorities might adapt 
their distribution of work to the exigencies of the 
labour market. Why, for example, as he asked, 
should not such things as the painting of school build- 
ings be arranged for the seasons of distress ? For all 
these things what is wanted is an intelligence service 
than can provide full information about the fluctuations 
of unskilled labour. 


Tue Government suffered a third reverse on 
Thursday, when Mr. Lambert moved an amendment 
regretting that no prosecution had been instituted 
against the directors of the London and Globe Finance 
Corporation. The complaints were by no means con- 
fined to one side of the House. Mr. McArthur asked 
what was the good of the law if it could not protect 
honest trading when a _ balance-sheet is declared 
fraudulent by three judges and the Companies Act of 
1900 says that to issue a fraudulent balance-sheet is 
criminal. Sir Robert Finlay did not make things 
better by losing his temper, and the Government only 
escaped defeat by a promise from Mr. Balfour to 
strengthen the existing law. As it was, their majority 
fell to 51. 


Tue War Commission, warned by the storm of 
disapproval which their methods of secrecy have 
evoked, have begun to publish fuller reports of the 
evidence taken before them. Sir Redvers Buller’s 
evidence reported on Wednesday is very significant. 
It appears that in June, 1899, he was informed by Lord 
Lansdowne that, in the event of war, he was to be 
Commander-in-Chief in South Africa. At that inter- 
view Sir Redvers stated that ‘‘to leave the Orange 
Free State out of account was impracticable, and that 
the only practicable route was through the Orange 
Free State.” On September 24 he made further repre- 
sentations to Lord Lansdowne. These throw so lurid 
a light on a certain statement made by Mr. Balfour 
that, for the information of our readers, we place Sir 
Redvers and the present Prime Minister in parallel 
columns: 


Mr. BALFourR, at Dewsbury, 
November 28, 1899. 


Sir REDVERS BULLER’S evi- 
dence before the War Com- 
mission. 





“We never had any quarrel 
with the Orange Free State ; 
we never did interfere, or de- 
sired to interfere, with their 
internal affairs. /7 / had been 
asked two months ago whether 
it was likely that we should be 
at war with the Orange Free 
State, I should have said, ‘ You 
might as well expect us to be at 
war with Switzerland.’ They 
were loyal friends from whom 
we had nothing to fear, and who 
had nothing to fear from us.” 


“On September 24 (1899) 
Sir Redvers represented to 
Lord Lansdowne that the base 
of departure must be selected, 
and urged that on strategic 
grounds the line of advance 
should be through the Orange 
Free State rather than Natal, 
in the event of war. He had 
never had any doubt that the 
Orange Free State would join 
with the Transvaal, and was 
aware of the Treaties between 
the Republics. He was in- 
formed on September 30 that 
the Government had decided 
- adopt the Orange Free State 
ine.” 


Was Mr. Balfour merely ignorant in his usual childish 
way, or was he—disingenuous ? 


Ir is not surprising that Mr. Brodrick’s conspicu- 
ous incompetence has at last exhausted the patience of 


some of his own party. Mr. Beckett is to move an 
amendment on Monday which will bring the House 
of Commons face to face with the question how long 
the sorry farce of playing at soldiers with army corps 
on paper is to continue. Mr. Brodrick’s ‘ panic re- 
form,” as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman well called 
it, is found out. Meanwhile the discussion over the 
shameful revelations of the habits of the 1st Battalion 
of Grenadier Guards continues, and it has produced 
some amazing apologies. One officer defends such 
conduct on the ground that it enables men guilty of 
serious offences to escape with a flogging when they 
would otherwise have to leave the service, a frank 
assumption that the army exists to provide careers 
for the aristocracy, and that the public has no 
interest in the characters of its soldiers. It is not 
altogether exhilarating to think of armies led 
into battle by officers whose spirit allowed them to 
take a flogging, or the women and children of the 
enemy left to the tender mercies of officers whose self- 
respect and decency allowed them to give it. If the 
ist Grenadiers were typical of the army and we are 
glad to believe they are not, we should all have to 
recant much that we have said during the last few 
years. What is wanted is more of the spirit that 
recognises that the military profession is not an 
occupation for high-born loungers but a serious matter 
of great public importance. We want more of the 
temper General André showed the other day when he 
sent sixty well-born cadets, guilty of insubordination, to 
serve in the line as privates. No army reform is worth 
having which does not make the army democratic and 
destroy all the unmanly traditions of personal extrava- 
gance and luxury that cling to our crack regiments, 


Att the facts about our colonies in their daily 
lives are a perpetual and savage satire on the main 
principles of Imperialism. What is the constant 
apology for aggression and expansion if it is not that 
ovr surplus population forces us to acquire new fields 
for its energy? The conservative and languid life of 
the Boers was contrasted with our own exuberant 
activities, and the moral was drawn that the purposes 
of nature were thwarted and delayed as long as the 
Transvaal remained in the hands of a backward race. 
Nations with stationary or declining populations 
had no business to take a hand in expansion, but for a 
growing people like ours the appropriation of new 
territory is mere self-preservation. Thisis the theory. 
What are the facts? We have an important colony in 
North America where the Government gives every 
facility for immigrants to make a fair start in life. 
It makes a free grant of 160 acres, and this grant as 
Mr. Smart, the Deputy Minister of the Interior, 
explains in an interview in the Daily News on Tues- 
day, in almost any part of Canada the settler 
fancies. After eighteen months the land becomes his 
absolute property. The colony has enjoyed long years 
of agricultural prosperity. Yet with all these tempta- 
tions, of 83,000 immigrants last year, only 20,700, or 
not quite 25 per cent., came from the British Isles, 
against 33,000 from the United States and 30,000 
from the continent of Europe. This, then, is the 
strange situation into which the Imperialist is brought. 
We must have more territory for our population. 
Having acquired that territory, we want British 
settlers to hold it for us. The mine-owners will 
not hear of British workmen, so we must trust 
to agriculture as an opening. But Canada is in 
mortal need of just the element we are asked to 
provide for the Transvaal; she offers better con- 
ditions, but cannot get the men. The only element 
we can export is the official element drawn from 
the governing classes of the country, and neither 
British nor Boers are grateful for them. The truth is 
it is not for the settler but for the administrator that 
Imperialism wants an opening ; expansion is meant to 
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be an outlet not for our exuberant energy, but for 
the waste and bye-products of a bad social system. 


Mr. BALFour made two or three speeches at Liver- 
pool on Friday in last week. Perhaps the most notable 
things in his speeches were his obvious wish to 
minimise the extent of the military operations against 
Venezuela, his protest against newspaper warfare 
between civilised countries, and his allusions to Lord 
Rosebery’s proposal to make Lord Kitchener a sort 
of permanent Cabinet Minister. It is certainly a plea- 
sant change to find a Minister actually taking credit 
for conducting a war with gentleness and consideration 
for the other side after the stern aphorisms about war 
being war that have become so familiar. With Mr. 
Balfour’s rebuke to the guerillas of the Press, a rebuke 
that applies to the guerillas of the Cabinet just as 
much, every Liberal will sympathise. It is the mark 
of a high-spirited nation, as the Liberal Leader said 
very well in the House of Commons on Tuesday, to 
have a deaf ear for the incivilities of a foreign 
Press. To aspire to an international competition 
of pre-eminence in acrimony and bitter abuse is not a 
very lofty ambition, and some of our papers seem 
determined to make this mischievous and contemptible 
habit a national characteristic. The diplomatic strength 
of a country is sensibly diminished by the victories of 
this kind of criticism, and though Mr. Balfour cannot 
be acquitted of occasional sops to that spirit during the 
Boer War, he is to be praised for more than one pro- 
test against its predominance in our discussion of great 
affairs. Mr. Balfour had an easy task in disposing of 
Lord Rosebery’s proposal about Lord Kitchener—a 
proposal that went to the very foundations of our con- 
stitutional practice. He announced the formation of a 
new Committee of Defence, on which both services are 
represented by two representatives, whose discussions 
will be put on record for the use of future Administra- 
tions. 


Sirk WitiiAm Harcourt made the ‘industrial 
manifesto” of the big Johannesburg mine-owners, pre- 
sented to Mr. Chamberlain last month, the text of an im- 
port ant and trenchant letter to the Z7mes of Monday. He 
sets out the ingenuous confessions of the mine-owners, 
who deplore the abundant harvests, the insufficient 
pressure on the natives to make them labour propor- 
tionately to the white man, and the ruinous conduct of 
other employers than the mine-owners who refuse to 
lower wages. Challenged by the 7zmes to make some 
positive suggestion, Sir William Harcourt recommends 
the mine-owners to abandon their policy of ‘‘ standing 
alone in making an effort to reduce the pre-war rate of 
pay,” a splendid isolation that seems to have had the 
extraordinary effect of driving away the natives from 
the very men who hoped to teach them the dignity of 
labour. But it is to the question of ‘‘ more pressure ”’ 
that Sir William Harcourt addresses himself more par- 
ticularly. He points out that the committee on ‘‘ South 
African Natives” hold that the existing taxation of 
natives is sufficient, and he maintains that there must bea 
searching investigation before an increase is sanctioned. 
We are glad tosee he calls attention to the satisfaction 
with which the mine-owners announce, in allusion to 
Lord Milner’s imposition of a 2s. tax, that something 
has been done already to increase taxation. This 
imposition we hope will not escape the attention of 
Parliament. Sir William Harcourt takes up Lord 
Harris’s frank admission that white labour is undesir- 
able because it would be difficult to attract investors 
for the low grade mines, on which he remarks he has 
no desire to ‘‘increase the melancholy mob of victims 
of the Rand.” Of Mr. Rudd’s acknowledged dread of 
an increase of British voters on the Rand he observes 
that ‘‘ the wild cat of South Africa has escaped out of 
his bag.” These letters are a great public service, and 
we are glad, too, to note Sir Henry Campbell- 


Bannerman’s uncompromising language in his speech 
on the Address. 


THE correspondent who writes to us on the 
subject of Argentine cattle is a champion of the 
breeders as against the feeders. Surely it is an ad- 
mitted fact that there has been recently a considerable 
increase in the price of meat, especially in our large 
towns, an increase which has, of course, aggravated 
the distress of the poor. As regards the danger to the 
live stock of this country, which is supposed to arise 
from alien immigrants, that is exactly one of the perils 
which the Board of Agriculture exists to counteract, 
not by a feeble policy of prohibition, but by an effective 
system of inspection. 


Mr. GreorGe MAcMILLAN’s appeal for subscriptions 
on behalf of the Cretan Exploration Fund will commend 
itself to all who have visited the remarkable exhibition 
of Mr. Arthur Evans’s work at Burlington House. No 
diggings since the pioneer work of Dr. Schliemann 
promise to add so much to our knowledge of the his- 
tory of civilisation in the Levant as these excavations 
on the site of Knossos. They have revealed an 
art much in advance of that of Egypt, and a 
system of writing quite independent of that which 
flourished on the Nile. To the history of religion 
these discoveries are also capital, for here began the 
cult of Zeus. On its material side this civilisation had 
reached an elegance and a comfort compared with 
which the island in its present state seems barbarous. 
This is the first great work which English scholars 
have done in this particular field, and it is pitiable that 
it should be hampered for lack of funds. Mr. Evans 
has given not only his time, but his fortune, to the 
work ; but there is obviously a limit to what private 
zeal can achieve. English scholarship has the oppor- 
tunity of contributing a new and romantic chapter to 
the history of the early Hellenic world. To allow the 
work to pass into the hands of Continental experts 
would be an appalling confession of indifference. 


On Saturday last, at Dublin, the Irish Rugby 
Football Fifteen defeated the English by six points to 
none. On the same day two important Association 
matches were decided. At Wolverhampton England 
beat Ireland by four goals to none, while, at the Queen’s 
Club, West Kensington, Oxford were victorious over 
Cambridge by one goal to none. Oxford were supposed 
to be the better team, but the result was due rather to 
luck than to any superior merit displayed in the 
actual game. Indeed, the Cambridge team on the whcle 
played better football than their opponents. The Oxford 
Torpids came to an end on Wednesday, New 
College retaining the headship with which they 
started. The University College crew, how- 
ever, were unquestionably faster than the head boat, 
though they were disorganised by changes which they 
were compelled to make in their crew at the last 
moment. At Cambridge there is still some uncertainty 
as to the final make-up of the University crew. 
Wabermeyer, who rowed for a day or two at No. 2, has 
gone out of the boat, and Thomas, who had been rowing 
No. 3, has taken his place. Watkins then came in at 
No. 3, but Johnstone has since displaced him. Taylor 
has now definitely taken his seat at No. 4. The 
Oxford crew have been reinforced by Adams and Field, 
who were temporarily laid by with influenza. They 
have now got the eight men on whom they counted, 
but they do not seem as yet to have quite settled the 
order in which they are to row, though it is probable 
that eventually Kelly will be found at No. 2, Milburne 
at No. 4, Long at No. 3, and Adams at No. 5, with a 
possible interchange of seats between the two last. 


_ Mr. Massincuam has been prevented from con- 
tributing his usual article this week. He will contribute 
as usual next week. 
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THE AUTHORITY OF PARLIAMENT. 
T often happens that criticism is most effective in 
the form of a weil-directed inquisitiveness, and 
the series of questions Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
put to Ministers suggests of itself the dangerous 
extent to which they have allowed their policy to slip 
out of their grasp. What Ministers, for example, knew or 
thought last autumn of all the risks and developments 
that might result from the arrangements for joint action 
with Germany against Venezuela? Which of them 
traced out all that was involved in the Sugar Conven- 
tion? Which of them, again, kept a steady eye on all 
the contingencies their policy in Somaliland might 
give rise to, and had counted at all on the possible 
collapse of a very risky adventure? Is it not true to 
say of all these things that the Government displayed 
just the same temper of indolent optimism they 
displayed in South Africa three or four years ago, when 
they confessed themselves quite astonished and baffled 
because the more probable, rather than the less probable, 
happened, and they had made their plans on the con- 
trary assumption? Everything is improvised, hastily con- 
structed, put together with no attention to the future, 
muddled through, in Mr. Long’s phrase, and it seems 
as if the incapacity to look ahead, so characteristic of 
our Imperialist Press, had become the distinguishing 
characteristic of our Government. 

But there is more than this obvious moral to be 
drawn from the incoherent condition of the Govern- 
ment’s mind. What has become, in the midst of all 
these transactions, of the authority of Parliament? One 
day a most important bargain is made with Germany, 
arranging one war and possibly involving others. 
Another day an expedition is despatched across a water- 
less desert to punish some suspected fanatic. Nextdaya 
warlike bishop somewhere else decides that an Emir must 
be dealt with ; an enterprising Commissioner agrees; pre- 
parations are hurried on; there is the hum and noise of 
coming war, until at last, to prevent any illusions in 
the minds of the natives (who might do us the injustice 
of attributing to us a languid or pacific temper if we did 
not live up to all the fierceexpectations we had raised), we 
are forced tolead an expedition across another desert, and 
hoist our flag on another savage capital. All these things, 
it is true, when compared with the great drama that 
has just been played out, must count among the minor 
glories of Imperialism. Yet they are events of great 
potential importance ; they involve bloodshed, which is 
still something ; violent interference, expenditure, new 
responsibilities ; they affect our interests and power, 
not in one place only, but all over the world. 

And the authority to sanction all these things is 
Parliament. How, then, is Parliament treated? On 
December 9g a responsible Minister, replying to a ques- 
tion in the House of Commons, denied that there was 
any intention of attacking Kano. On December 13 the 
Government heard from Sir Frederick Lugard that an 
expedition was meditated. On December 16 questions 
were asked again about Kano, and Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain confirmed his previous answer. On Decem- 
ber 18 the House rose, and on December 19 the 
Government sent a despatch approving conditionally 
of the expedition to Kano. If the House of Commons 
had been strongly hostile to the project it could have 
done nothing to show its opinion at the very moment 


the Government were considering whether or not to 
adopt it. The case of Kano, indeed, is an extreme 
case, for it shows not only the Executive unduly in- 
dependent of Parliament, but the local officials unduly 
independent of the Executive; a pro-consul usurping 
the direction of policy on most serious issues, and 
accumulating all the materials and plans for war as if 
he were an independent potentate. 

The truth is that the control of Parliament over 
policy outside England, Scotland, and Wales is very 
unsubstantial and that it threatens to become a 
mere fiction. How much of the will of Parliament 
is behind our German alliance in Venezuela? We 
still regard ourselves as a people governed by discussion 
and public opinion, but some of the most momentous 
decisions are taken by a few Ministers and officials 
without the interference or the sanction of Parliament. 
Power slips more and more into the hands of our 
officials. What is the history of our latest adventure 
in Somaliland but the capitulation of the Foreign 
Office to a continual pressure from local officials which 
the India Office, taught by bitter experience cf frontier 
wars, had consistently resisted? It is not the least part 
of the mischief that we develop a habit of regarding a 
chronic state of petty warfare as our normal condition, 
and from thinking war and violence in their minor 
forms unimportant, we come to strip war itself of all its 
gravity. The result is that, whilst everyone is publicly 
declaring that the Empire is large enough, and that it 
threatens to become unwieldy and unmanageable, the 
incessant assertiveness of officials and the moral 
instability of politicians conspire to defeat all our good 
professions. Ministers are largely in the hands of 
their agents, and Parliament is largely in the hands of 
Ministers. Frontier wars, little protectorates, the 
conquest of large maps of arid and uninhabitable 
desert—all these go on while we disown all ambitions 
and the taste for further responsibilities. Most serious 
persons would agree that the limit of our governing 
capacity had been reached when we were unable to 
prevent our servants or our clients from using a grant 
of territory for a diabolical piece of perfidy and treason. 
Yet by how many millions of acres has our Empire 
grown since the Jameson Raid? 

Perhaps the most striking example of the decline 
of the authority of Parliament is to be seen in the 
recent dispositions with regard to South Africa, disposi- 
tions to which a correspondent calls attention in an im- 
portant letter printed elsewhere. We are at this moment 
saddled with the responsibility for two great colonies. 
If anything is clear it is that it is our business to rele- 
gate the government of those colonies to their own in- 
habitants as early as possible, for the secret of the 
vitality of our Empire is not any one of the qualities 
just now in favour, but this very habit of renouncing 
attempts to govern these distant communities. Yet Mr. 
Chamberlain has been prejudicing the whole future of 
these colonies by premature arrangements with one fac- 
tion, the ‘‘intellectual part of the community,” as Mr. 
Rudd pleasantly calls it. In what spirit is South Africa 
to’ be governed, and on what is the administrative order 
there tolean? The most important thing that happened 
during Mr. Chamberlain’s tour was General de 
Wet’s declaration of hostility and his allusion to 
the National Scouts. That crime against the social 
peace of South Africa and the honourable feelings 
of mankind, the enlistment by bribery and intimida- 
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tion of Boers to fight against their country, has 
left behind it an endless train of misery and fierce 
quarrels. But that act was no mere precipitate folly ; 


‘it was all part of the perfectly consistent view Lord 


Milner took of South Africa. He wanted to abolish 
self-government everywhere, to rule the British by the 
large financiers and the Boers by the National Scouts. 
In other words, his ideal of government in South Africa 
was the system that has been applied so largely to 
Ireland, with Piet de Wet and Andreas Cronje filling 
the véle Clare played a century ago; an ideal very 
attractive to the official mind. Mr. Chamberlain has 
evidently made a certain approach to this view. In 
his arrangements with the mine-owners he shows that 
he is casting about for some party which he can 
make the right hand of government, and it is ominous 
that he has had a sort of National Scout escort 
with him throughout his tour. What men like 
Christian de Wet think of the calibre of our chosen 
instruments can well be imagined by anyone who 
considers how he would regard Englishmen who 
took up arms against their country’s freedom in the 
dark hour of a mortal struggle. They despise our 
favourites as we despise them at heart, and we have to 
choose between governing by the craft and sordid pas- 
sions of renegades, or by the public opinion of the 
country that detests our allies. It is a moral law that 
conquerors in governing a nation against its will have 
to content themselves with the leavings of that nation 
as their instrument. We shall not escape that law. 
South Africa will be governed not by the public opinion 
of South Africa or by the Parliament of Great Britain ; 
it will be governed by the agents of an official who has 
no sympathy with the Parliamentary system and a dread 
of popular rule. A survey of all the problems raised in 
the King’s Speech is more than a revelation of the 
incapacity of our Ministers ; it is an emphatic warning 
of the embarrassments and injustices that are inevi- 
table when a nation persists in adding to its responsi- 
bilities, and diminishing proportionately the range over 
which its public opinion can pretend to control either 
Ministers or officials. The need of the nation is not 
merely a capable Ministry ; it is a reformed policy. 





THE COMING LAND BILL. 


yes say that the Government will introduce their 
Irish Land Bill at once, others that the measure 
is still shapeless and cannot appear until after 
Easter. Nevertheless, something is known about 
the scheme. It is obvious that the Government 
contemplate a measure which will be comprehensive. 
They intend, in the words of the King’s Speech, 
to ‘‘complete the series of measures which 
have already done much to substitute single owner- 
ship for the costly and unsatisfactory conditions 
still attaching to the tenure of agricultural land 
over a large portion of Ireland.” It is not likely that 
the bill will be drawn precisely on the lines of the recent 
conference ; but it is still less likely that a Government 
which is anxious to score a success will turn its back 
on a conference at which the two parties who have to 
be brought together did actually arrive at an agree- 
ment. 
How was that agreement arrived at ? 


There is, 
of course, only one answer. 


It is foolish to disguise 


the truth. Landlords and tenants were able to agree 
upon a scheme for transferring the land of Ireland from 
large landlords to small peasant proprietors simply and 
solely because both parties assumed, first, that there 
would be and should be a wide hiatus between the price 
the tenant is to pay for his purchase and the price 
which the landlord is to receive, and secondly, that this 
hiatus should be closed up by money provided not from 
Irish but from Imperial sources, z.e., from the pockets 
of the taxpayers of the United Kingdom. 

It is a curious fact that the cumbrous and expen- 
sive machinery of Irish government has not provided 
the elementary statistics which are required for the 
purpose of obtaining even an approximate idea of the 
cost which the proposed operation would involve. No 
one, it seems, knows what the present rental of Ireland 
is. By Ireland we mean, of course, that part of Ire- 
land which is occupied by tenants to which a complete 
scheme would apply. Estimates vary from 5 to 8 
millions, and the difference between those figures gives 
a difference of at least 15 millions in the prospective 
hiatus. Roughly speaking, to get your hiatus (ze., 
the ‘‘bonus” required by the Dunraven scheme), you 
multiply the rental of Ireland by five. On the 5 mil- 
lion basis the Dunraven plan of thirty years’ purchase 
would give the landlords £150,000,000, to which (if 
we may trust the figures of a competent, though un- 
friendly, critic in the Zimes), the tenants would contri- 
bute £110,090,000 or £123,000,000, according as the 
the term of repayment is fifty or seventy years. In 
short, the scheme would cost the British taxpayer 
from 27 to 4o millions. If we say 30 millions, that 
sum with the guaranteed loan already promised by 
Mr. Chamberlain in his speech to the Rand helots 
means that the Government would have to ask 
the House of Commons to sanction a_ further 
addition of 65 millions to the National Debt, 
a significant comment on the economic consequences 
which follow even in a time of peace when a nation 
adopts the motto that ‘‘ good” government is better 
than self-government. It is only the purse of the 
British taxpayer that enables the Colonial Secretary 
and the Irish Secretary with soldiers, constabulary, 
and wasteful doles to govern against their will large 
white populations. 

Even if Mr. Wyndham adopts the Dunraven 
scheme, which is excessively favourable to the land- 
lords—for it gives them twelve years’ purchase more 
than the average rate they have received in the past— 
we should hold that 30 millions spent in securing 
agrarian peace among four millions of our Irish fellow 
subjects would be money far better invested than the 35 
millions which Lord Milner is to shower upon the rotten 
railway companies, and land settlement companies, 
which will spring up with sham colonists, loyal traitors, 
and armies of genuine unemployables, as soon as the 
money raised on British credit begins to be spent in the 
wasteful work, so congenial to bureaucracy, of ‘‘ de- 
veloping the natural resources of the country.” 

It would be doing a very poor service to a cause 
which we believe to be good, and to a scheme which we 
regard as sound in principle, if we were to endeavour 
to minimise the magnitude of the operation. Five 
years of unexampled profligacy and fatal waste have 
impaired the credit and resources of the British Ex- 
chequer to an extent of which no man could have 
dreamed. To reduce Consols from 114 to g2 is no 
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small achievement even for a Government which con- 
tains Mr, Chamberlain. An additional charge of 
£700,000 a year cannot be regarded with equanimity, 
unless it be coupled with a resolute pursuit of economy 
in all branches of government. A Zimes contributor 
has demonstrated that a saving of ten millions a 
year in the Army can be effected, with an actual 
increase in efficiency. That there is waste at the 
Admiralty has been proved by the ridiculous contracts 
recently entered into with certain lines of steamships. 
We have no hesitation in affirming that the whole cost 
of creating a peasant proprietorship over the whole of 
Ireland on a plan that would be beneficial to landlord 
and tenant alike could be provided in three years by 
putting into operation a very modest scheme of national 
economy. It has been estimated that one-seventh of 
the charge could be saved in stationery alone! Never- 
theless, the incompetence and inefficiency of the 
Government is so marked that we have no faith in any 
reduction of the ‘‘ normal” expenditure at present. A 
spendthrift dilettante is at the head of affairs, who 
thinks that Imperial extravagance is a national virtue 
so long as a sufficient number of rifles are being fired 
off by British troops in the prosecution of the new 
Gospel. Under these conditions it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that the Irish Land Bill, however comprehensive, 
will come into full operation immediately. A Govern- 
ment at its wits’ end for money is more likely to provide 
for a gradual scheme which would proceed by instal- 
ments. The objections to such a course are obvious ; 
but, on the other hand, there is one great advantage— 
that it would enable initial flaws and defects to be 
more easily retrieved. 

There is we hope and believe still in the Liberal 
Party in the House of Commons a remnant of genuine 
economists. To them we would say—Do not dispute 
zn limine the principle of the bonus. Without a bonus 
the very possibility of a settlement vanishes. Rather 
insist that the reconstruction of the Irish land system 
shall be accompanied by reform and retrenchment in 
the Irish system of government. Insist that the 
establishment of agrarian peace shall be accompanied 
by the disestablishment (the gradual reduction and 
extinction) of the Royal Irish Constabulary. When 
evictions are no longer required, when landlords are 
no longer threatened, when meetings need no longer be 
dispersed, the business of a military constabulary is 
gone. 





UNEMPLOYABLE AND UNEMPLOYED. 
(From A CORRESPONDENT.) 


HE first stage in the development of the unem- 
ployed problem has closed. Last Saturday the 
processions closed with a final dolorous squeak (pro- 
test is too dignified a title) in Trafalgar-square, im- 
passioned but inarticulate speakers addressing a 
minute coagulation of human wreckage surrounded 
by half the policemen in London, contemptuous or 
pitiful. The satisfied citizen breathes freely and turns 
his mind to pleasanter subjects; relief funds in the 
papers fizzle out, just as large numbers have been 
induced to depend helplessly on their distribution. 
The residuum that have shuffled through the streets 
incontinently vanish, lost in the crevices and dark 
corners of the great city ; one more uneasy stir of the 


stagnant waters that have collected round the founda- 
tions of the social order is passing without its menace 
being heeded or its revelation evoking efforts towards 
reform. 

Meantime the scene of interest has shifted from 
the street to the Council Chamber. Last week the 
representatives of all public bodies in London, called by 
the County Council, endorsed the reality of distress, 
and demanded collective action both temporary and 
permanent—temporary, in the scheduling of work of 
public benefit which could be carried out in the form of 
relief work, either through the municipality if the 
benefit is a purely local, or through the central Govern- 
ment if of national welfare ; permanent, in the demand 
for some persistent effort to deal with the present 
squalid chaos which is the product of the industrial 
system and the great cities. Next week a national 
conference, assembled in the Guildhall, will discuss 
resolutions practically similar ; and a deputation to the 
responsible Ministers will make another plea for that 
progress in social organisation which seems so dismally 
delayed. 

The two questions, though separated in theory, 
are in practice inextricably intertwined. There are 
sudden periods of temporary distress due to trade 
depression, and there is an accumulating residuum of 
the economically unemployable—men who will do two 
days’ work, but strike at three, the weak, the maimed, 
the old, the vicious, the physically tired ; the kind of man 
who chokes up the casual wards of our workhouse, 
who enlisted in the second contingent of the Imperial 
Yeomanry ; not by any means altogether harmful, with 
decencies of his own, and often certain poor rags of 
honour and fellowship ; but somehow unsuited to the 
particular industrial environment in which his lot is cast. 
In bulk—and his bulk is attaining menacing dimensions 
—he is the curse of the genuine worker, round whose 
neck he hangs and whose upward progress he retards. 
In times of distress he genially interposes and snaps 
up the plums intended for others. If soup and bread 
are distributed he obtains the lion’s share, while the 
temporary out-of-work with self-respect and bitterness 
slowly starved. In times of demonstration he attends 
in great numbers, and the respectable worker disgust 
edly retires to the background. In strikes he is found 
prominent as a free labourer, and earns the praises of 
the Zimes. At election times he is found as the back- 
bone of a Tory democracy, cheering the Conservative 
candidate and his wife as they drive in coach-and-four 
through the broader slums. To the rich, as Charles 
Booth announced long ago, the very poor are an object 
of sentimental interest. To the poor they are a crushing 
load. The greatest obstacle to the progress of the 
poor, he deliberately asserts, is the existence of the 
very poor. The statement is re-echoed by all Labour 
leaders such as Mr. Crooks and Mr. Burns, and by 
everyone indeed at all familiar with the submerged 
cities of the great City. 

More and more, therefore, it has become evident 
that some organised attempt must be made by the 
community to deal with this residuum. The commonly 
accepted panacea—the Poor Law, and individual effort 
in individual cases—has hopelessly collapsed ; the 
number of London paupers is racing upwards, and 
with the separation in area as well as in interest of the 
jeisured classes from the hurried, it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to construct any bridge between 
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them but the careless scattering of disorganised charity. 
Yet there is little doubt that a problem apparently 
insoluble could very readily be solved if its solution 
was seriously essayed by any large body of organised 
effort. Most of the social questions which we now 
confront with a tired dismay have been answered in 
other more progressive countries. The reconstruction 
of a dying agriculture has been effected before our 
eyes in Denmark, perhaps the happiest country in 
the civilised world. The housing problem in 
great cities is being settled in Hamburg and 
Frankfort and Berlin. A humane and constructive Poor 
Law, compared with which our workhouse and casual 
ward appear but as a crude barbarism, is in active 
working at Elberfeld and Leipsic. And this very problem 
of the residuum created by modern industry is in Ger- 
many being actively grappled with, if not finally solved. 
By the threefold system of way-bills granted to the un- 
employed in search of work, the hostelries provided 
at stages in the journey, and the labour colony for those 
who, after a time, evidently are failing to obtain 
permanent employment, the German authorities 
are draining the morasses of their great cities and 
gaining on the degenerating influences of the 
town existence But Germany, despite the grotesque- 
the Imperialism of its head, the death 
of its Liberal party, and the hopeless militarism and 
bureaucracy in which the docile citizen is enslaved, 
possesses three most essential forces which have 
driven it decades in advance of England along the 
path of social reform: a central Government that is 
really concerned in the welfare of the people and not 
only in the aggrandisement of one class ; an educated 
nation ; and an active and strong Socialist party in the 
Reichstag whose support must be purchased by social 
legislation, and for whose attractive programme some 
rival allurements must be discovered. 

The problem of the permanent unemployed once 
solved, temporary depressions can be readily dealt 
with. For one thing, the whole wages and status of 
the lower unskilled labourer would be immeasur- 
ably raised by the removal of these disorganised 
competitors, and the putting by for bad times 


ness. of 


would no longer appear such a hopeless sug- 
gestion. For another, temporary relief works 
could be started by the municipalities or by 


central organisations without the inrush of the loafer 
which has written such dismal results upon so many 
previous experiments. That at the present time 
much real distress exists in London through decent, 
sober working men being unable to obtain employ- 
ment is, on the evidence, incontestable. It is not uni- 
versal. It has struck hardest at the building trade, 
which is substantially hit ; and at the forms of labour 
dependent on the docks. There are two main centres 
of disturbance—one in the north-west, embracing 
Hampstead, Marylebone, and Paddington, largely 
dependent on building and its subsidiaries ; the other 
a broad band on both sides of the river seawards from 
the City. In all these boroughs there is silent, unad- 
vertised evidence of a gradually tightening distress ; 
distress which has not yet become visible, but 
where the applications to employers of labour, 
the testimony of clergy and mission workers, the 
evidence of shopkeepers and pawnbrokers tell their in- 
disputable tale. Bread shops do good trade while 
meat shops and furniture shops are slack ; pawn- 


brokers find themselves with crowded stock, the 
weekly pawnings not redeemed, the quality of the 
articles pledged visibly deteriorating. Provident clubs 
and savings banks note decrease in subscriptions. There 
is much unemployment, many assert, but little distress. 
This can only mean one thing: a slow, silent, steady 
slipping down of the respectable classes towards actual 
want ; homes sold, savings extracted, expenditure cut 
down to a minimum before the final collapse into the 
humiliations of charity. The warm season and the ac- 
tivity of public bodies may just tide us over this 
winter ; but no one who lives outside in the sunshine 
will ever clearly realise how near we have been in the 
dark quarters of the city—how near in another season we 
again may be—to such an avalanche of want and suffer- 
ing as we had held to be a traditional experience of 
an almost fabulous past. 





THE HORSE IN ST. PAUL'S. 
HE present controversy over the completion of 
Stevens’s memorial to the Duke of Wellington 
is certainly rich in many pleasant possibilities of strife. 
It is not every day that it is given to the vulgar to see 
the battle joined between two august bodies which 
represent official art and official religion. There isa 
tacit understanding by which those who have ‘‘arrived ” 
by recognised roads, avoid public contact as much as 
possible, no doubt from the instinct which kept Cicero’s 
augurs from meeting in the street. But to the specu- 
lative mind there is something a little disappointing 
in the issue at stake. It is too purely personal. To 
take sides in the controversy whether the Royal 
Academy or the Chapter of St. Paul’s is the better 
authority to preside over the statuary of the cathedral 
seems to commit us to the opinion that one of the two 
is competent. Shrinking from that pitfall, this article 
proposes to revive a controversy of much wider scope 
which raged around this very monument a generation 
since. Itis a controversy which involves a principle. 
It is, briefly put, whether ahorse may be admitted toa 
cathedral without detriment to its sanctity. Stevens 
had intended that a great equestrian statue should 
crown his monument. He conceived it on superb 
Renaissance lines. The horse should have been a 
monument of pride and strength, and his rider sat him, 
aconscious symbol of command. But the Dean and 
the Chapter objected. A horse, it was urged, could 
not be admitted to the cathedral. The monument was 
deformed, and Stevens, ill-paid and embarrassed, died 
embittered, leaving his emasculated work unfinished. 

An authentic record of the great debate in which 
this controversy closed would be priceless. The 
Chapter can hardly have been unanimous. One can 
guess how the heroic battle opened. A suave dignitary 
occupied the chair, a Prince of the Church, an ambi- 
tious Dean anxious only to take the safe course. In 
the approved style of the condensed report we might 
summarise his speech as follows : 

The Dean in a few well-chosen words expressed the 
universal appreciation which the Chapter felt for Mr. 
Stevens’s work. He had, he said, consecrated his 
great talents to the Church, and no mere earthly 
recompense could possibly repay his devotion. (Loud 
applause from the treasurer.) The Dean was sure that 
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Mr. Stevens was a man of the most lofty and disinter- 
ested character. (Renewed applause.) He dwelt on 
the beauties of his design, which he praised for its 
daring originality. Naturally the Chapter would leave 
him a free hand. But they could not altogether 
abdicate their duties. They owed something to their 
flock and to the sacredness of the building of which 
they were the custodians. Undoubtedly the introduc- 
tion of a horse offended some sensitive consciences. 
Let them not incur the awful responsibility of causing 
a weak brother to stumble. He could well believe 
that ladies and young children might be alarmed by 
the presence of so large an animal in so threatening a 
posture in the sacred edifice. No refined and delicate 
woman could fail to receive a shock. There was no 
precedent for the introduction of a horse into an 
ecclesiastical monument. It was not for 
begin. 

A member of the Chapter, who rose next, pointed 
out that so far from there being no precedent for the 
introduction of a horse into a cathedral, there were 
already several in St. Paul's. One monument repre- 
sents a major-general charging at the head of his men 
at the battle of Inkerman. Another shows a choice 
selection of cavalry men all mounted on their steeds, 
grouped about a tablet which records their exploits in 
the Crimean War. He might add that another group 
represented a lion fawning on the heroic limbs of a 
naval captain. A fourth contained a cannon, and a fifth 
showed a warship bombarding a fort. Could it be 
seriously argued that a horse was more profane than a 
cannoa or a ship ? 

The reverend gentleman who leads the Evangelical 
party in the Chapter continued the discussion. He 
admitted that there were precedents of a kind for the 
introduction of animals into sacred monuments But 
let them consider the reverent spirit in which these older 
artists had treated their themes. He would ask the 
gentleman who had just spoken whether the lion to 
which he referred was at all like a real lion? There 
was, he contended, nothing carnal in the horses of the 
two tablets referred to. Mr. Stevens, on the other 
hand, had conceived a very spirited horse, which would 
not make for edification. To represent a horse as it 
was, fiery and unstable, was will-worship. Let them 
remember that the horse was to many of their hearers 
a source of temptation. To place its statue in 
a consecrated building was to encourage betting, 
gambling, and horse-racing, together with the pro- 
fligacy and the atheism which are the invariable 
accompaniments of these amusements. In conclusion 
he reminded them of the passage of Scripture which 
asserts in the plainest language that the Deity takes 
no pleasure in the legs of a manor the strength of a 
horse. 

A Canon was understood to ask whether the 
reverend gentleman would propose to cut off the Duke 
of Wellington’s legs. 

He explained that something might perhaps be 
done to minimise their prominence. 

The Hon. and Rev. —-— rose to reply. He had, 
he said, been master of the foxhounds for many years. 
He was proud of that, and he was not ashamed of his 
sacred calling. He always carried a copy of the gospel 
of mercy in the pocket of his scarlet coat, and tried to 
be in at the death. The remarks of the last speaker 
were subversive and revolutionary, and he should not 


them to 


be surprised to learn that he would abolish the Thirty. 
Nine Articles and tamper with the game-laws. The 
greatness of England depended on her breed of horses. 
Did they imagine that Nelson would have won Trafalgar 
if we had had no horse-racing and no fox-hunting ? 

The reverend author of Ballads and Roundels of the 
/ligher Life rose to continue the discussion. He asked 
them to raise the whole topic to a higher plane. For 
him there was nothing common or unclean. He obeyed 
the Divine injunction which bade him kill and eat, and, 
as Seneca said, nothing human came amiss to him. 
From the standpoint of the higher Pantheism, even the 
horse might be an expression of the Deity. He often 
derived comfort from the thought that the Lord had 
spoken through the mouth of Balaam’s ass. Let them 
not suppose that the pulpit was the only means of 
edification. Even a stone horse might have a mission. 
He would, however, like to see something done to 
show more clearly that this horse was sanctified. He 
suggested that all objections would be met if it were 
to be decorated with wings. So spiritually-minded an 
artist as Mr. Stevens would find no difficulty in carrying 
cut this improvement. 

The ‘Rev. Dr. continued the discussion. 
Speaking from copious notes, he opposed the admission 
of a horse to the cathedral on historical grounds. He 
dealt at great length with the different versions of the 
regretable incident of the wooden horse at the Siege 
of Troy. He admitted that our knowledge of this 
affair came mainly from late Alexandrian sources, but 
for his part he placed more reliance in the testimony of 
these writers, who were all University men, than he 
could have felt in that of Homer, whose education, he 
feared, was not all that might be wished. He thought 
the meeting might accept the fact that the introduction 
of a wooden horse into Troy led to its downfall as 
sufficiently well established. (At this point the Hon. and 
Rev. -—-— explained that he had to leave for the 
country.) Continuing, the learned and reverend doctor 
passed, aftera copious survey of the intervening centuries, 
to the nomination of a horse as Consul of Rome. He 
was far from accepting all that Gibbon has written on 
this point, and quoted other authorities. (Meanwhile 
the author of Ballads and Roundels had glided quietly 
from the room, and the second speaker presently fol- 
lowed him) Gibbon ‘suffered from a deplorable moral 
obliquity. But undoubtedly the decadence of the 
Roman Empire might be traced to this mistaken policy. 

The Dean then suggested that a vote might be 
taken. The meeting was found to be unanimous. 
The reverend secretary was instructed to write to Mr. 
Stevens informing him that the Chapter regretted that 
it could not sanction the admission of a horse to the 
cathedral. A vote of thanks was passed to Dr. ——, 
whose unwearying perseverance had undoubtedly 
rescued St. Paul's from a serious danger. 

If this report should prove to be accurate, it is 
evident that Stevens’s horse was excluded by a trick. 
It is difficult to resist the conclusion that the last 
speaker, who carried the day by obstructive tactics, was 
in collusion with the Dean. [he whole controversy is 
ripe for renewal. It is doubtless true that an eques- 
trian statue violates the awe which ought to reign in a 
cathedral. There were centuries in which it was held 
becoming in monuments to lie prone, or at all events 
to kneel. But that is not the tradition of St. Paul's. 
Its heroes pose erect. They face eternity with an air 
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of conscious merit and defiant worth. They have 
left behind them the dark ages with their super- 
stition of reverence. Between the Knights of the 
Temple and the Admirals of St. Paul’s stands the 
great fact of the Reformation. A mounted warrior 
would desecrate a Gothic church. He has his natural 
place in a sanctuary of enlightenment. By all means 
let us have an equestrian Wellington. With that pre- 
cedent it may yet be possible to erect a colossal statue 
of Lord Curzon mounted on an elephant, with these 
words emblazoned on its base, ‘‘ The meek shall inherit 
the earth.” 


HYMNS IN THE MARKING. 


“~ OLERIDGE, in his exquisite lines, entitled “ Frost at 
C Midnight,” has spoken of church bells as “the poor 
man’s only music.” We might call hymns the poor man’s 
poetry. When an uncultured lad or girl drops (like Mr. 
Silas Wegg) into poetry, the initiated can usually detect the 
reminiscence of some oft-heard hymn. But hymns, from 
their metrical side, are a dangerous model. We accept in a 
hymn imperfect rhymes, obtrusive morality, and truth ex- 
pressed with that bluntness, rather than shade of suggestion 
to be found in the highest poetry : 


“O c’est la nuance seule fiance, 
Le réve au réve et la fifite au cor!” 


sings Verlaine, who, even in his Sagesse (from one point of 
view a collection of hymns), never forgets his ré/e of poet. 
Mr. Francis Jones* has given us an admirable account of the 
genesis of those hymns whose praise is in all the churches. 
He has compiled carefully the points .of interest connected 
with all the most famous hymns. Have you a favourite 
hymn?  Assuredly ; and possibly like the great Gerson, as 
you grow older, you revert to the simplicity of some com- 
position that pleased you as a child, discarded for a time in 
the stress of the critical period of life. You must be hard 
to please if you cannot find in this handy volume all you 
want to know about how that favourite hymn came into 
being. Take, for instance, Charles Wesley’s Christmas 
hymn. The earliest recollection of the writer of this re- 
view connects it with an old-fashioned church in Ireland, 
where some six or eight hymns did duty for all the Christian 
year ; and holly boughs inserted in the corner-ledge of high 
pews were the only decorations known from January to 
December. This hymn was first published by Charles 
Wesley in 1739. It began, “Hark how all the welkin 
rings.” It has appeared in countless hymnals, with endless 
alterations. In one version the opening stanza contained 
only a single word to be found in the original, that being 
the exclamatory “Hark!” This hymn, in its form of three 
extended stanzas of eight lines each, has been translated into 
all sorts of languages, and is a familiar one to the converted 
natives of China and Africa. How about the alterations in 
what we might term classical hymns? Many deemed it an im- 
pertinence when a certain Bishop added a stanza to “Lead, 
Kindly Light,” which in our opinion is no hymn at all, but 
a vivid short poem. John Wesley was much annoyed at 
changes inhymns. He is caustic. “ Many gentlemen have 
done my brother and me (though without naming us) the 
honour to reprint many of our hymns. Now they are per- 
fectly welcome to do so, provided they print them just as 
they are. But I desire they would not attempt to mend 
them, for they really are not able. None of them is able to 


* Famous Hyuns ann THerr Avruors. 


By Francis Arthur 
Jones. London: Hodder and Stoughton. a 


1902. 6s, 


mend either the sense or the verse. Either take them for 
better or worse, or add the true reading in the margin that 
we may no longer be accountable either for the nonsense or 
the doggerel of other men.” John Mason Neale, a true 
scholar and successful adapter of many hymns from Greek 
and Latin sources, is more generous: “A hymn ought, the 
moment it is published, to become the property of Christen- 
dom, the author retaining no private right in it whatever. 
I suppose that no one sent forth a hymn without some faint 
hope that he might be easting his two mites into that 
treasury of the Church into which the ‘many that were 
rich ’—Ambrose and Hildebert, and Adam and Bernard of 
Cluny— cast in much. But having so cast it in, is not the 
claiming a vested interest in it something like keeping bac x 
part of the price?” Ernest Renan, in his lighter moods, 
wished that he might be immortal under the shape of 1 
daintily-bound little book of devotion cherished in the well- 
gloved hand of some future Parisienne. Oliver Holmes would 
like to have gone down to posterity as the author of some 
wondrous short lyric, like Herbert’s “ Sweet day, so cool. 
so calm, so bright,” and one certainly might have a worse 
posthumous renown than that of the composer of some 
thrilling hymn, a source of consolation or spiritual strength 
te after generations. Many true poets have left hymns lLe- 
hind them. Tennyson meant his “ Crossing the Bar ” to be 
reckoned as a hymn, Sir Walter Scott’s version of the “ Dies 
Irae” is still cherished. Faber, Heber, Cecil Alexander, 
and Newman have left their valued contributions to hym- 
nody. The last-named has given us within his “ Dream of 
Gerontius ” the stanzas beginning “ Praise to the Holiest in 
the Height,” which we know on good authority were often on 
the lips of Mr. Gladstone and General Gordon in the black 
minutes of their strenuous lives. But even in that grand 
piece of English such an expression as “ the double agony 
in man” is rather over the heads of an ordinary congrega- 
tion. Some hymns will not bear transplanting. The work 
of translating “Rock of Ages, cleft for me” (so finely 
Latinised by Mr. Gladstone in his Jesu pro me perforatus) 
was entrusted to a young Hindu Bible-student who had 
a reputation for poetry. He brought his dialect transla- 
tion for approval, and his rendering as translated back into 
English read like this: 


“Very old stone, split for my benefit 
I.et me absent myself under one of your fragments,” &c. 


How the natives must have wondered at English taste in 
hymns! All possible ambiguities ought to be avoided in a 
good hymn. “ There is a green hill far away, wifhoul a city 
wall.” “Outside ” was substituted by the talented authoress 
when a small child asked what was meant by a green hill 
not having a city wall. Another boy, whose mother was 
teaching him Cowper’s 


“ Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees.” 


astounded her by asking, “Why, mammy, should the saint 
sit on Satan’s knees ?” ‘That awkward possessive! The 
luscious and the hysterical are out of place in a good hymn. 
“Grace, ’tis a charming sound,” once a very popular hyma, 
has the ring of a valentine to our generation. One of the 
committee on the revision of hymns in a certain synod de- 
clared that “Christian, dost thou see them ?” reminded 
him of a sufferer from delirium tremens. A good hymn 
should express depth of thought or height of aspiration, not 
breathe the atmosphere of sectarian souls without breadth 
of horizon or nobility of devotion. Many splendid hymns 
are found in all our larger hymnals. Hymns have been 
spoken of sometimes, as a sort of safety-valve for ritual feel- 
ing, either of excess or defect in certain churches. But it 
is surely wise in a mixed congregation for those who have 
the choice not to select as a rule those hymns which com- 
mit the utterers of them to sentiments they neither feel, nor 
wish to feel. Mr. Jones’s book is no rival to Julian’s great 
work on Hymnology, but it is an excellent little manual, fuli 
of literary illustration and lively anecdote. 
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SOME FEBRUARY EXHIBITIONS. 


HE Ryder Gallery, which has now gained for itself 
a place amongst the most select in London, main- 
tains its high artistic standard this month with an exhibition 
of works by Mr. Charles Conder and Professor Legros. 
Mr. Conder has specialised in the decorative painting of 
silk fans after the French Romancist manner, and it is in 
this form that his art chiefly displays itself here, though 
perhaps the panel, “1839,” affords the most satisfactory 
demonstration of his delicate and subtle colour power. It 
is, indeed, as a colourist that this artist elects to stand or 
fall, for the type of human form that he draws has, regarded 
individually, but little zsthetic attraction ; especially in this 
the case with his nudes, the grotesque realism of which is 
almost a matter for offence. However, I feel that 
to blame Mr. Conder for not idealising his men and women 
is simply to blame him for being Mr. Conder, whilst to hint, 
despite this trait of his art, that he is without a sense of 
beauty would be manifestly absurd. In powerful contrast 
tu these eighteen century dreams of his, the etchings of 
Professor Legros, with their prevailing note of austerity, are 
yet intensely modern in feeling. Several of these works 
have been shown before in the same gallery—notably the 
large “ Landscape” (No. 14), in sepia, with its wonderful 
depth of subdued sunlight and distance. “‘ Le Crepuscule” 
(No. 13) is a new acquaintance, very welcome for its sombre 
dignity, whilst other drawings with peasant figures, shown 
for the first and second time, recall the well-nigh inimitable 
mastery possessed by M. Legros in rendering the grim re- 
signation of the toiler. Isolated examples of Lely, Horra 
mans, St. Aubyn, end George Lesiie enhance the quiet fasci- 
nation of the exhibitioa. 

At the Fine Art Society's Mr. E. Wake Cook is follow- 
ing the three Scottish artists with a collection of water 
colour drawings, mostly Italian. Mr. Cook expresses his 
intention so clearly in a prefatory note, and paints up to 
that intention with such painstaking fidelity, that criticism 
is partly disarmed. His “Quest of Beauty,” as he entitles 
the exhibition, has resulted in a number of pictorial records, 
the infinite accuracy and brilliant finish of which breathe a 
Ruskinian conscientiousness. It cannot be denied that the 
interest of these is architectural and historical rather than 
artistic in the wider sense, but, on the other hand, whilst 
the artist’s attention to the minutest detail tends to become 
a little irksome, his evident appreciation of decorative 
colour deters one from stigmatising his work as photc- 
graphic. Especially has he felt the glory of the stones of 
Venice, of her water-ways, her palaces, and her Cathedral, 
and he mourns her recent disaster, and is filled with fore- 
bodings as to her future; so, sacrificing the artist to the 
historian, he has conceived it his duty to paint Venice as he 
knows she exists—and this in the emphatic self-assurance 
that only by such an art can the memory of the city be safe- 
guarded for posterity. Whether he is right or wrong in 
thus upholding the uselessness of any picture treated in a 
broader manner need not be discussed here. His own 
art, at any rate, claims consideration for its reverent humi 
lity, a quality the more significant on account of the artist’s 
undoubted power. Perhaps the drawing that will create 
the greatest public interest is that of “The Last Days of 
the Campanile,” showing the huge tower, architecturally 
isolated from and dominating the surrounding buildings ; 
but even better examples of his special intimacy with his 
subject may be seen in his “ Interior of St. Mark’s” and in 
one or two of the Florentine scenes. 

The collection of Mr. Jack B. Yeats’s water-colour 
drawings at Walker’s gallery shows considerable versatility 
and a more than common power of characterisation. Es- 
sentially an illustrator of Irish life and country, he affords 
one more proof of the inroads made by impressionism on 
the art of pictorial illustration; Mr. Yeats, in fact, appears 
to me to be an impressionist of the unconscious kind that 
is quite compatible with an eye for decoration and a cer- 
tain fineness of literary imagination. He draws nebulously 


at times, but never falsely, except in the strictly academic 
sense, and in places his drawing, assuming the term to mean 
truthful expression, is so good that one feels he has the 
right to be nebulous when he pleases. As regards his 
colour, he is full of variety, but not so invariably successful 
as his matured grasp of the other essentials of pictorial 
composition might lead one to expect ; often wayward, he 
degenerates in at least one instance into almost wanton 
violence. Yet, again, in those sketches which ostensibly 
spell decoration he gives us quiet tones and defined planes, 
reminding me a littke of Mr. Brangwyn in this latter phase, 
but definitely of no artist I remember. However, it is at 
least certain that he possesses style ; also, that he has the 
knack of showing the inwardness of the pugilists, jockeys, 
emigrants, &c., whom he paints. Particularly good 
character studies are the contrast drawings, “ Michael 
McGowan, Emigrant” and “ Michael P. McGowan, Re- 
turned American,” whilst “The Gipsy Jockey” and “The 
Ticket Snatcher,” each containing am element of the 
grotesque, are spirited and forceful. In that difficult sub- 
ject, the rendering of a horse at the gallop, he is distinc 
tively successful. 


F. J. M. 





THE THEATRE. 
“THE LIGHT THAT FAILED.” 


HE making of a play from a novel is artistically such a 
hopeless task that one can scarcely blame Miss Con- 
stance Fletcher (or Mr. George Fleming, for she apparently 
prefers to change her sex for literary purposes) for having 
approached the dramatisation of Rudyard Kipling’s 7'he 
Light That Failed in the most hopelessly inartistic way. 
For doubtless the general theatrical public would hardly be 
satisfied with either of the two possible ways of treating a 
novel dramatically. One of these would be to start with 
the rough outline of the story and the characters, and to 
re-express the tale in progressive and coherent dramatic 
form without any attempt to reconcile it to the little details 
of incident or character which combine to make the novelist’s 
effect—an effect which is cumulative rather than progres- 
sive. This would be to use the novel as the Greek drama- 
tists used their mythology or as Shakespeare used English 
history in, say, Richard J7.—merely as a framework, the 
knowledge of whose general features by his audience was of 
great value to the dramatist, and enabled him to concentrate 
their interest upon the inwardness of the tragedy without 
having it diverted into curiosity as to the outcome of the 
plot. The second alternative would be to select from the 
novel one crucial incident, and without doing anything in- 
consistent with the book, to write the play around that 
crucial incident, which would involve writing in a great deal 
which was not in the book, and omitting a great deal more 
that was. 

But neither of these alternatives would please an 
audience of novel readers, whose attitude towards the play is 
of a different kind. They look upon it really as a series of 
animated illustrations to the story. ‘They want the dresses 
to be just as the author described them. If the author men- 
tions pink teacups in the story, they want to see pink tea- 
cups on the stage. And they are curious to see how the 
actors and the stage-manager have filled in such details as 
the author has omitted to mention. They come, in fact, 
deliberately to surrender that latitude of imagination upon 
which the writer of the story has largely depended in the 
creation of his effect. 

‘An audience so disposed will, of course, not really be 
satisfied unless everything that there was in the book is 
shown upon the stage. It would scarcely do to leave out an 
incident, however trifling. It would certainly not do to leave 
out a character. Well, Miss Fletcher has served this kind 
of audience most faithfully, and the entertainment so created 
will surely be a great success, especially as, in addition to ins 
inartistic merits, it contains two scenes which are really 
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finely written, and two pieces of acting which are quite ex- 
ceptionally moving and human. ‘The Red Haired Girl of 
the story is introduced, although she has no sort of signiti- 
cance in the play; “ Binkie,” the fox-terrier, is included 
although the appearance of an animal on the stage is the 
destruction of all dramatic illusion; Kipling’s dialogue is 
all dragged in, although when it does not fit the character or 
the situation to which Kipling gave it, it is worked into 
another situation and the mouth of another character ; and 
to make the Kipling atmosphere more complete we have 
his song, “On the Road to Mandalay,” although it never 
comes into the book at all. At the same time, the writing 
and the acting of the scene where Dick goes blind, of the 
scene where he discovers Bessie’s destruction of the pic- 
ture and turns her quietly out of the house, and the scene 
where Maisie makes love to him and tries to pretend they 
are children again, in order to persuade him that she is not 
merely pitying his blindness, are all so excellent that they 
make up for much that is bad. 

In spite of her literal faithfulness to the book, Miss 
Kletcher departs from it in two instances, where she gains, 
I think, little by so doing. ‘The first is in making Bessie 
tear the picture with a knife instead of merely rubbing it out 
with turpentine. This, although it perhaps adds to the 
effect at the moment, involves some loss of verisimilitude, 
as Dick would surely have touched the picture in his blind- 
ness, and so discovered its ruin. ‘The second is in making 
Dick show the destroyed canvas as his masterpiece to the 
war correspondents, instead of to Maisie, which involves a 
distinet loss of pathetic effect. 

The piece is, on the whole, admirabiy acted. — Mr. 
Forbes Robertson, although he scarcely suggests the virility 
of Dick in the earlier part of the play, certainly makes up 
by his dignity and fine resignation at the close. Miss Nina 
Boucicault is quite admirable in the frank animalism—in 
passion and in fear—of Bessie Broke. Miss Gertrude 
Elliott is charming in the last scene as Maisie. Mr. Aubrey 
Smith is manly and sincere as ‘Torpenhow. And Mr. 
Dansey, and most especially Mr. Sydney Valentine, create 
just the right atmosphere as the war correspondents of the 
opening scene. 

A farce, called The Adoption of Archibald, has been 
produced at the Avenue. It does not call for much com- 
ment, but it seemed to please, and the presence in the cast 
of Mr. George Giddens and Miss Fanny Brough—who both 
really understand farce acting—make it almost worth going 
to see. 

Pp. Cc 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND ‘TAXATION, 
By MUNICEPs. 
LICENSES IN YORK. 
We pointed out last week, in a leading article, how the 
public-spirited action of the Farnham justices and its com- 
plete vindication by the Courts has revolutionised the admin- 
istration of the licensing laws. Reports of licensing sessions 
in all parts of the country show that the county and borough 
benches are already acting or preparing to act in an entirely 
new spirit. Many districts are so overburdened with 
licensed houses that the owners themselves are ready to 
surrender a number of premises which do not pay. If the 
rateable value of tied houses were increased instead of 
being proportioned (quite illegally) to the nominal “ rent,” as 
often happens, this readiness would increase. We hope and 
think that in most places the licensing justices will follow 
the example of Farnham and of York. At York on ‘Tuesday 
the Lord Mayor explained that the justices had decided to 
deal with sections of the city, taking the worst first. In 
the whole of York the proportion of licensed houses is 1 to 
71 males of over seventeen. In the Hungate and Walmgate 
area, which is now to be dealt with, the proportion is 1 to 30! 
Accordingly, notices of objection were served on all, or 
most, of the houses in this area, and five licenses have been 
cancelled. In many licensing divisions the magistrates are 


most properly requiring plans of all licensed premises in 
the division to be deposited. But a plan is not enough tu 
show the sanitary condition of a house. 

Lorp LINDLEY’s ADVICE. 

My attention has been called to some useful hints 
which were given in the form of a memorandum by Lord 
Lindley, at the annual licensing meeting of the Swains- 
thorpe justices, for the guidance of the Bench in carrying 
out its function as a licensing authority. It is desirable, he 
says, that information should be obtained by the Bench on 
the following five subjects : 

1. The population of the parishes in the district, and the 
number and situation of public-houses in each parish, and 
their distances from the two public-houses nearest to them. 

2. The character of each public-house, and how often it 
has changed hands during the last two or three years. 

3. Its structural condition, and whether improvements are 

necessary from a sanitary or police point of view. 

4. What houses are free and what “ tied,” and, if tied, in 
what way and to what extent. 

5. The names of the owners or lessees and licensees. 
Benches of magistrates in other places might well adopt the 
excellent advice which this great lawyer has tendered to his 
Norfolk neighbours. 

‘THE Mayor AND ‘TOWN CLERK OF Dover. 

‘The other day, at a duly convened meeting of property- 
owners, the Mayor of Dover declared that a resolution in 
favour of an electric lighting loan was carried by a show 
of hands. A poll was therefore demanded by the chairman 
of the local gas company, whose interests were affected. 
Another gentleman jumped up and said: “ I wish to second 
the demand, if necessary.” ‘The Town Clerk said it was not 
necessary, and promised that a poll should be held. Shortly 
afterwards the gas chairman came to terms with the cur- 
poration, and withdrew his demand. ‘The ‘Town Clerk cf 
Dover coolly advised the Mayor that he could not now law- 
fully take a poll. The Divisional Court granted a rule nisi 
for a mandamus ordering the Mayor to take a poll, and on 
Tuesday morning the rule was made absolute and peremp- 
tory. Mr. Macmorran said all he could for the Mayor ; but 
there was really nothing to be said for the proposition that 
the Mayor and ‘Town Clerk were bound by the law to be 
guilty of bad faith to the meeting of property-owners and 
ratepayers—which had dispersed with the assvrance that a 
poll would be taken. 


LEAD POISONING. 

Among the many functions of the Local Government 
Board one of the least known but most useful is that of 
independent investigation into matters affecting the public 
health. For many years the Medical Department has 
been engaged with the question of lead poisoning at Shef- 
field and the pollution of drinking water by lead. In that 
town there are two reservoirs which draw supplies from 
moorland, one supplying the high and the other the low 
district. Lead poisoning was found to occur chiefly in the 
high district, and the water in this reservoir, as examined 
by the Medical Officer for Sheffield, proved to be acid (i.c¢., 
capable of dissolving lead), most of its feeding streams 
being also acid, while very few of those feeding the lower 
reservoir were so. It was also found that these streams 
became more acid near their source, the maximum being 
reached in water collected in depressions of the surface of 
the peat. 

Having thus obtained the particulars of one occurrence 
the Local Government Board set itself to deal with the 
general question of lead pollution. From investigation and 
inquiry over a wide area and through many months, it was 
established that the acidity of moorland water was caused 
by the bacteria found im moist peat. These waters are de- 
rived from rain falling on peaty gathering ground, and be- 
come acid by prolonged contact with the peat and its bac- 
teria. The Board’s final report suggests three methods of 
eliminating the danger of lead poisoning, i.¢., those of 
mingling the contaminated water with a large volume of 
neutral or non-acid water, or of filtration through sand, or of 
neutralisation by lime or whiting. 


[Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to Municers, Speaker office.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


UNCONSTITUTIONALISM IN THE TRANSVAAL, 
Lo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 
Sik, —In commenting upon the difficulty experienced 
by Parliaments in binding their successors, Professor Dicey, 
in his Law of the Constitution, has recorded his opinion 
that one Act of the British Parliament may claim a peculiar 
sanctity. Indeed, he thinks it may be safely predicted that 
this Act will never be repealed, nor even its spirit violated. 
Ihe Act in question is the Taxation of Colonies Act, 1778, 
by which the Imperial Parliament surrendered the right to 
tax for revenue purposes the colonies in North America 
and the West Indies. Four years before the passing of 
that Act, Lord Mansfield had laid down, in the great case 
of Campbell v. Hall; the limits in regard to the colonies 
of the prerogative of the Crown as distinguished from Par- 
liament. He then declared it to be clear law that, though 
the Crown could alter the laws of a colony obtained by con- 
quest, it could only do so subject to certain conditions. One 
was—to quote his own words : 
* Articles of capitulation upon which the conquest is sur- 
rendered are sacred and inviolable, according 
to their true intent.” 
Another was : 

“if the King has power to make new laws for a conquered 

country . . ., he can make none which are contrary to 

fundamental principles.” 
And it was decided by the whole Court of King’s Bench 
that the power of the Crown so to legislate existed only se 
far and so long as the Crown had not divested itself of its 
rights by granting, or promising to grant, representative in- 
stitutions to the colony; it was held, therefore, that taxa- 
tion levied in Grenada by the Crown, after a promise of 
self-government to that colony, was illegal, although, as a 
matter of fact, self-government was not actually granted 
till a year and a half later. ‘These rules of Constitutional! 
law, to be found alike in the Act of 1778 and in Lord 
Mansfield’s judgment, have never been seriously questioned. 
The Act, though referring in terms to the North American 
colonies, is of general application. 

‘The condition of things, however, which has been es 
tablished in the Transvaal suggests that little regard is being 
paid to these vital principles. The position is this. The 
inhabitants of the Transvaal became British subjects under 
certain “ terms of surrender,” of which the seventh was that 

“military administration should at the earliest possible 
date be succeeded by civil government, and that, as soon as 
circumstances permitted, representative institutions, lead- 
ing up to self-government, should be introduced.” 
But in the teeth of this promise of self-government it is 
proposed by Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner to saddle 
the new colony or colonies with a debt of some sixty-five 
millions without any further sanction from the people of 
the country than is to be obtained from consultation with # 
group of mine magnates at Johannesburg and other nomi- 
nated individuals more or less under their influence. Half 
of this debt is to be incurred for the expenses of the war, 
and half for what the mine magnates call reproductive ex- 
penditure in the Transvaal. With regard to the latter 
nothing is more certain than that the inhabitants who are 
not connected with the mine magnates and who are 
interested in agriculture will disagree altogether with them 
as to the character and amount of the reproductive expen- 
diture which is desirable ; and with regard to the war, these 
inhabitants are protected by the ninth term of surrender, 
which declares that 

“ No special tax shall be imposed on landed property to 

defray the expenses of the war.” 
No doubt it will be said that the mine magnates have 
voluntarily guaranteed the payment or part payment of the 
war debt ; but the fact remains that it will be a charge upon 
the public revenue of the new colonies, and that these colo- 
nies will start upon their career under a perfectly staggering 
load of debt, fastened upon them by the Crown, acting 


through a highly unpopular Governor, at a time when they 
have been promised self-government and have been told 
repeatedly by Mr. Chamberlain within the last few weeks 
that that promise is speedily to be fulfilled. In the case of 
Grenada the Crown had promised by Proclamation 


. 


‘a general assembly so soon as the state and circumstances 
of the said colony would admit thereof,” 

—words almost identical with the 7th term of the Vereeni- 
ging treaty—and it was held by Lord Mansfield in the 
judgment already cited that the Crown had thereafter no 
power to levy taxes except through such an assembly. 
‘There has, it is true, been no such formal Proclamation in 
the case of the Boer Republics, but it does not settle the 
question to show technical legal distinctions of that kind 
between the position of the Crown to-day in the ‘Transvaal 
and that of the Crown in 1774 in Grenada. ‘The principle 
underlying Lord Mansfield’s judgment is applicable to both 
cases, that the inhabitants accept terms of peace and settle 
in the colony upon the understanding that they are not to 
be taxed without representation except for such purposes as 
may be required for the administration of the moment pre 
ceding the establishment of the promised self-government. 

But the financial aspect of what is being done is per- 
haps not the most serious feature in the situation. The 
invasion of the fundamental rights of liberty owned by every 
British subject is worse. The promise that “ military ad- 
ministration should be succeeded by civil government ” has 
been fulfilled by Lord Milner by the promulgation of what 
is called a “ Peace Preservation Ordinance,” which places 
at the mercy of the Executive rights regarded as sacred by 
British law. A glance at only a few sections will show this. 
By the roth section of this Ordinance any British subject 
may be arrested by any magistrate or police officer without 
charge or warrant and kept in gaol for three weeks without 
any proceedings being taken against him, if the magistrate 
or police officer “ reasonably suspects” him, not merely of 
treason or sedition, but even of such vague offences as 
“ raising discontent among His Majesty’s subjects” or “ pro- 
moting feelings of ill-will between different classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects.” By the 14th section an attempt is 
made to interfere with the jurisdiction of the judges to issue 
writs of Habeas Corpus, for it is provided that if anyone so 
arbitrarily arrested by a police officer applies to a judge for 
his discharge before the expiration of twenty-one days “ it 
shall not be competent for any such judge to grant such dis- 
charge if satisfied that reasonable grounds exist for suspect 
ing that the said person has committed any of the offences ” 
specified in certain sections of the Ordinance. Further, the 
house and premises of anyone “ reasonably suspected” of 
possessing documents of a seditious nature may be searched 
without any warrant being obtained for the purpose, and 
any person “ reasonably believed to be dangerous to peace 
any good government ” may, by the mere order of the official 
known as the “ Colonial Secretary ” in the Transvaal, be ex- 
pelled within fourteen days from the country, and be liable 
on disobedience to a fine of £500 and twelve months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour. 

Now, all these provisions violate fundamental principles 
of British law, principles secured by such precious const- 
tutional heritages as Magna Charta and the Petition of 
Right, and affirmed by great judges like Lord Mansfield and 
Lord Camden in leading constitutional cases ; and though 
the law in South Africa is Roman Dutch, it has been held 
that the principles governing personal liberty in England are 
operative there. They were operative under the Boer 
Governments, and this “ Peace Preservation Ordinance ” is 
an alteration of the law, by an exercise of the prerogative of 
the Crown, in direct conflict with Lord Mansfield’s judg- 
ment that the Crown has no power to introduce into a colony 
legislation opposed to fundamental principles of the law of 
England. 

But the illegality of the Ordinance does not stop there. 
for by the 17th section any post office official may intercept 
and any magistrate may open any letter he may think con- 
tains seditious matter; so that no one’s correspondence 
passing through any post office is safe. Arbitrary power of 
this kind was long ago condemned in England by great 
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judges and statesmen, and in the long debates which took 
place in 1844 and 1845 the opening of letters was strongly 
disapproved of by the House of Commons, except when 
exercised by the Secretary of State himself and under the 
most rigid safeguards. What makes this particular pro- 
vision the more unaccountable is that almost on the very day 
that the Ordinance was published in South Africa a ques- 
tion was put in the House of Commons by Mr. John Ellis 
as to whether there was then any restriction upon or super- 
vision over letters or cables in the Transvaal, and the re- 
ply given by Mr. Chamberlain himself on November 24 was 
that there was none. 

A still more objectionable power given by the Ordis 
nance to the Executive is the power to make regulations 
prohibiting under a penalty of three months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour, “the wilful spreading of false intelligence 
calculated to create alarm, the holding of meetings at which 
there is reasonable suspicion that treasonable speeches will 
be made, and the introduction or circulation of printed 
matter of a seditious character.” 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the Govern- 
ment will be asked in Parliament how this state of 
things is to be justified, and how much longer it is to last. 
Are Mr. Chamberlain’s constant assertions that the Boers 
have loyally accepted the new state of things true or false ? 
If true, is Lord Milner’s government so unpopular with the 
British on the Rand that he dare not trust them with the 
rights of free men? It is surely an anomaly as 
well as a danger that, after all our boasting of the freedom 
and equal rights which were to result from the establish- 
ment of British Government, men of our own race and 
language as well as the Dutch should be condemned to live 
deprived of the most important political safeguards known 
to the constitution of England.—Yours, &c., 

Jurist. 


GOVERNMENT BY COMPANY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—* Mr. Chamberlain to-day conferred with the 
leading magnates of the mining industry. ‘The result of the 
conference is not known.” ' 

Thus, or to this effect, the English Press chronicles the 
events of the great tour in South Africa. ‘The news is tele- 
graphed by the newspaper correspondents, and there is a 
general impression that this is the climax, the culminating 
event of the tour. Undoubtedly there is some truth in this 
popular impression ; and from this admission can be traced 
the cause of all the present discontent and dissension in 
South Africa—at a time, too, when dissension should be 
silenced. And from this admission, too, can be traced the 
cause of the slow, the terribly slow, progress that is being 
made. 

For in South Africa to-day we are ruled by limited 
company instead of by Government. One proof of this 
assertion is seen in the importance attached by the public 
to this meeting of the Secretary of State with a coterie of 
rich company promoters, many, if not half, of them Jews or 
foreigners ; yet in their hands to a large extent lies the future 
of the country. 

To a man living in South Africa to-day the truth of this 
statement is patent, so patent that he has ceased to wonder 
at it; and although, if questioned, he would express his 
dislike of the leaders, and his disgust that such a state of 
affairs should exist, yet he has come to look on it as almost 
the natural and inevitable state of affairs. 

Johannesburg is already practically ruled by rich 
speculators and company promoters ; and their influence is 
felt directly through all the country round, and indirectly 
through the whole of British South Africa. 

If we wish to see a place where this state of affairs has 
been still more fully developed, we have only to turn to 
Kimberley. There we see a town literally ruled, and half 
of it actually owned, by one company. And the De Beers 
Consolidated Mines, Limited, have not been content with 


possessing one district; they have extended their power 
by a series of wonderfully astute financial coups, until they 
are without doubt the strongest corporation in South Africa, 
and one of the strongest in the world. As an offshoot of 
this company we see the Chartered Company, which is the 
governing power over all the vast area of Rhodesia. And 
De Beers are not solely, or even chiefly, a mining compaty. 
They are, to all intents and purposes, a meat trust in the 
Kimberley district, through their investment in the Cold 
Storage Company. Moreover, they are starting a vast 
dynamite factory; and also they own a big area in the 
western provinces, which is cultivated for fruit farming. 

But more important than any of these, which are in 
some cases beneficial to trade and the development of the 
country, they have become one of the strongest political 
forces in the colony. 

Sir Lewis Mitchell, the chairman, will very likely be the 
Progressive leader at no distant date; Dr. Jameson, Mr. 
Oates, Mr. Abe Bailey, who has just been elected for Bark- 
ley West, practically as a nominee of De Beers, and many 
others represent this company in the Parliament at Cape- 
town. And the same thing will happen in the ‘Transvaal 
when constitutional government is granted. 

There are many English colonists who will vote for a 
Dutch candidate rather than give their support to the finan- 
ciers. So that these companies certainly do not work for 
the interests of England. 

In fact, that is where the radical flaw lies. A man 
put forward by a company, and elected, is bound, in nine 
cases out of ten, to consider the interests of his company 
before that of the country. ‘That is the object for which he 
was chosen. And thus measures are passed and proclama- 
tions made at the bidding of a ring of financiers. 

It goes against the whole L.veral policy by which our 
colonies have been nurtured and thanks to which they 
have become the power that we now see. 

Also this rule by limited company develops a mediocre 
standard in public life. Independent men, who know the 
country and its needs, are kept down; for the iniluence 
wielded by the millions of these men is enormous and is 
often unscrupulously used. Some check ought to be im- 
posed on the powers of a company, or South African 
politics will be reduced to the level of those of a South 
American Republic, where money and wealth are the zuid- 
ing influences and the man who makes a fortune to-day 
becomes a political power to-morrow. 

One of the most noticeable elements in South African 
politics is undoubtedly the poverty of intellect and real 
statesmanship in our political leaders, and this is less notice- 
able in the ranks of the Bond than among the Progressives. 
For the Progressive leaders, with the exception of Dr. 
Smartt, are men whose time is more than half taken up with 
large financial concerns, while the Bond, or South African 
party, as they now are, at any rate give their whole and 
undivided attention to public questions. 

There are few who will deny that Mr. Merriman is the 
finest orator and one of the strongest forces in the Houses 
of Parliament. Yet the Progressives, too, have good men, 
who could successfully meet their opponents if their actions 
were not continually influenced by the interests of the great 
companies they represent. 

Sir Lewis Mitchell and Dr. Jameson are both fine 
speakers, and almost might be called orators ; and the latter 
especially has a true insight for the real crux of a question. 
But they are both directors of De Beers and their time is 
not their own. 

Some law should be made to force a director of a coni- 
pany to resign his position on being elected to Parliament. 

Thus would public life and politics be made cleaner 
and better, and, what is undoubtedly a stain on the English 
party, be removed. 

It is a principle that should be enforced in any country, 
but in South Africa’ the necessity for some such law is only 
too apparent. For the present state of affairs may have 


results which will react with detriment not only on South 
Africa, but on the Empire.—Yours, &c., 
Kimberley. 


L. H. Dawson. 
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THE CREDIT OF CAPE COLONY. 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to the article in 
your issue of last week, in which you charge me with 
“calling out for coercion,” and of being desirous to “keep 
alive” bitter memories. You then suggest that I am one 
of a “party” with “ interests and aims” to serve. Permit 
me to inform you that I am of no party in this matter, and 
that my sole aim is to assist in restoring peace to South 
Africa. Nothing is to be gained by crying out “ Peace, 
peace,” when there is no peace, and we shall not bring 
about peace by the condonation of malpractices and by 
deliberately shutting our eyes to evils in Cape Colony. 

On the eve of his departure the Colonial Secretary 
informed the House of Commons, in reply to a question 
which I put to him, that under no circumstances would 
Hi.M. Government allow any money from the Imperial 
Exchequer to be used in the compensation of rebels. Why, 
then, should the British public allow their money to be 
used for this purpose ? 

If the payment of compensation to rebels be in ques- 
tion I can refer you to a letter by that distinguished 
author, Mr. E, F. Knight, in the Morning Post of the 
4th inst., which shows clearly that in Cape Colony at the 
present moment compensation is being withheld from 
loyalists, and is being made over to rebels. Will that con- 
duce to peace ? 

Such a matter may seem a small one to a party many 
members of which last year indulged themselves liberally 
in seditious utterances, while this year they propose again 
to break the law—i.c., to be a law unto themselves in 
matters educational ; but there are some of us sufficiently 
old-fashioned to consider that “rebellion is as the sire of 
witchcraft.” 

I can quite understand that those here who talk 
lightly about breaking laws are generally in sympathy with 
the Afrikander Bond and with its methods, but when these 
methods mean the payment of compensation to reb: ‘s, the 
withholding of compensation from loyalists, the boycotting 
of 1.inisiers of religion, the denial of baptism to infants. and 
of the sacrament to adults, it is time, I think, for every 
decent Englishman to protest. 

The Bond can bring these malpractices to an end if 
it chooses, and having interviewed most of the big editor; 
ar: the heads of most of the great houses in the City, I 
can assure the voters at the Cape that they need not expect 
to receive any more money from London in the shape of a 
loan until they have given us a Government in which we 
have confidence. If you cannot float a loan for Russia in 
the City of London you cannot issue a loan for a Govern- 
ment which is admitted by the Cafe Times to be “ inverte- 
brate,” and to be dependent for its existence upon that 
anti-British society, the Afrikander Bond.—Yours, &c., 

James LEsLig WANKLYN. 

The Hotel, Leenane, Galway, February 9, 1903. 

[Mr. Wanklyn misses our point. We did not trouble 
ourselves about his opinions, but we thought it important to 
emphasise the strange conduct of a party in Cape Colony 


in welcoming the proposal of an outsider to boycott their 
own Colony..—Ed. The Speaker] 


MR. HANBURY AND ARGENTINE CATTLE. 


Sir,—Your satisfaction with the action of Mr. Han- 
bury in again opening the ports of this country for the ad- 
mission of Argentine cattle is difficult to understand. You 
say that the high prices of meat, which have ruled in this 
country since the autumn, have, undoubtedly, been greatly 
due to “the Foreign Animals Amendment Order of 1900,” 
and you express the opinion that that Order, which pro- 
hibited the landing of cattle from Argentina and Uruguay, 
has done much to accentuate the miseries of the unem- 
ployed. I believe your views to be founded on a misap- 
prehension. Since the order of 1900 more meat has been 
sent to this country from South America than in any former 
period. Moreover, in the form in which it was sent. it was 
sold to a much larger extent on its merits than would have 
been the case had it come to these shores in the form of 


live cattle. It certainly cannot be said that home-fed cattle 
have realised high prices since the autumn, except in the 
Christmas markets. Sevenpence a pound (with the offal 
given in) has been the average price since Michaelmas for 
the best quality of cattlkk—a very considerable proportion 
has been sold at 6d. per lb. (oftal given in). Sixpence a 
pound is not a remunerative price, and 7d. is not one 
that in the case of stall-fed cattle admits of more than a 
reasonable return on the capital employed. In the eighties, 
in consequence of the prevalence of foot and mouth diseas= 
and pleuro-pneumonia, home-fed cattle, for a while, realised 
gd. a pound. Mr. Hanbury has taken a step that is well 
calculated to raise the value of chilled and frozen meat by 
diminishing the supply of that class of meat and raising 
eventually the price of home-fed meat by discouraging 
breeding in this country. The Board of Agriculune kvew 
nothing of the last outbreak of foot and mouth disease in 
Argentina till cargoes of diseased cattle were on passage to 
this country. £ 175,000,000 of capital is invested in the her«s 
and flocks of the United Kingdom. ‘This enormous sum is 
jeopardised by admitting cattle from a country where, in the 
past, no steps were taken to prevent diseased cattle being 
shipped to the United Kingdom—what security have we that 
efficient precautions will be taken in the future ? Even in the 
United States, with an intelligent farmer at the head of the 
Agriculture Department, the existence of foot and mouth 
disease was not officially known till many weeks after it 
had been established. If, instead of trusting entirely to 
foreign Governments and to our Consuls, who have other 
duties to perform, we had thoroughly competent veterinary 
surgeons solely employed abroad to raise the danger signal 
in time, there would be less risk tham at present. The 
entire quantity of meat from imported fat stock only forms 
about 7% per cent. of the home and imported meat supply. 
This comparatively insignificant trade is not conducted, in 
many cases, on an honest footing. A large proportion of 
this port-killed meat is retailed as home-fed, and is charged 
to consumers at higher prices than its merits justify. It is 
because fraud of this kind is not easily detected that the 
public are urged by unscrupulous butchers to continue it. 
The high prices of meat that ruled last summer were due 
to the following causes: (1) The successful formation of a 
powerful cattle ring in the United States. (2) The diver- 
sion of supplies to South Africa. (3) The reduced produc- 
tion of meat in this country. (4) Last, but not least, the 
continuance of the terrible drought in Australia that was 
so graphically and faithfully described in an article 
in The Speaker some weeks back. 

Foot and mouth disease is ruinous to dairy cattle. 
The present supply and consumption of milk is miserably 
small. Practically, the whole supply is produced in this 
country. Should our milk cows fall victims to the disease 
the public will bitterly regret the risks that are run in en- 
couraging a trade that does no good to consumers and 
seriously discourages the home production of meat and 
milk. 

I hope, like Mr. Hanbury, you will change your views, 
but in an opposite direction.—Yours, &c., 

Rosert FE. ‘TuRNBULL 
(Formerly Agent for Lord Carlisle’s Estates). 
Ruswarp House, near Whitby, February 18, 1903. 


MR. HENLEY AND MR. BROWNELL. 


Sir,— Referring to the discovery in the review of Mr. 
Henley’s Views and Reviews (Art) of “evidences of a 
thorough study of Mr. Brownell’s French Art,” would you 
allow the publisher of both books to point out to your re- 
viewer that Mr. Brownell’s work was issued in 1892, whereas 
the bulk of the matter contained in Mr. Henley’s volume 
was, as is clearly stated in the preface, written and printed 
before 1890 ? It is singular that any writer on art criticism 
should be unaware that Mr. Henley has exercised upon all 
art critics of the last fifteen years an influence well-nigh as 
vigorous and seminal as that by which he has moulded and 
impressed the criticism of literature. —Yours, &c., 

ALFRED NUTT. 

57-59. Long Acre, London, W.C, 
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REVIEWS. 
A LIFE OF MAZZINI. 
Mazzint. By Bolton King, M.A. The Temple Biographies. 


London: Dent and Co. 


A ure of Mazzini should be either more detailed or less 
detailed than this by Mr. Bolton King. It should either 
make us intimates of the man’s thought-life from day to 
day, or else pass lightly by all save the outstanding epochs, 
the few crises in which he was able to express himself effec- 
tively whether in action or in writing. The former plan, 
so belittling to many of the world’s heroes, would have had 
no danger in his case. He had a daily beauty in his life 
which made even his critics reverent, a gentleness and 
dignity in ordinary relations. A life-story told from note- 
hooks and letters, while it would show in a gracious and 
lovable light the prophet who awakened young Italy, would 
carry us with him at later times when the part he played 
is less certain, when it is not always easy to understand his 
motives or approve his actions. ‘The other method wi nul 
lay most stgess on the times of his really important activity, 
the years in which he most vividly lived. ‘The privations 
and humiliations of the exile are not the true life of the 
patriot as he thinks of himself, and it is Mazzini in action 
for Italy who should be portrayed, the Mazzini of the 
Roman Republic. Mr. King’s method hesitates between 
these alternatives. With the greatest admiration for 
Mazzini, he does not quite succeed in giving a dignified pic- 
ture of him. For a book of the size there is far too much 
of the shapeless times of waiting and failure ; for any book 
it is inadequate to give a short chapter apiece to 1848 
and the Roman Republic. It was in those glorious months 
when he ruled as a democratic dictator in a free Rome that 
Mazzini felt something like a partial realisation of his ideals. 
It was then he was most himself. We want every detail of 
that time. To preserve historical proportion in the case of 
Mazzini gives no true perspective. His life must not be 
measured by years. The accumulation of small things by 
mere effect of repetition leaves an impression of weakness, 
and he is presented in later years as a man left to play at 
conspiring, while others do the real work of revolution. 
Is it the fault of the biographer that one closes the book on 
the thought—was this Mazzini, this his work? What, then, 
was the magic which has made his name a proverb for all 
that is admirable and heroic in patriotism? ‘This unskilled 
enthusiast of boyhood, this conspirator of middle life, this 
baffled intriguer of later years, what actually has he done ? 
Baffled—the word should find some place on his tomb— 
baffled by governments, baffled by faithless friends, by lis- 
tory, by the nature of man, above all by his own beautiful, 
hopeful thoughts, he had the bitter reward of seeing the work 
he prayed for done by others in other ways, for other ideals. 
It is a crushed and broken man who dies unthanked and 
ineffectual, with his last breath uttering the last of his 
hopes, “ God—yes, I believe in God.” 

Altogether admirable in Mr. Bolton King’s book is the 
eandour with which he portrays his hero as in fact he w:»s. 
He has for Mazzini a reverence which makes him a jealous 
critic of his few lapses from his own high standard of con- 
duet. Mazzini’s was a character that blended high courage 
and almost reckless daring with a delicate tenderness. Mr. 
King dwells on his humanity, his splendidly thriftless 
generosity, his Quixotic kindness. We read how for years 
he burdened himself with the maintenance of an unknown 
woman whom he had found fainting on his doorstep. We 
read how literally he fulfilled the Gospels by parting with 
cloak and coat to brother exiles. There is a charming anec- 
dote which tells how he would put out his cigar because a 
dog disliked the smoke. But Mr. King does not conceal 
from us the rather thoughtless exultation with which this 
humanest of men could dwell on the idea of war. His life 
and his writings breathe not only a high devotion to ab- 
stract truth, but a scrupulous sense of personal honour ; but 


Mr. King is not afraid to handle the puzzling incidents in 
his career where he seems to have played with «he truth to 
aid his conspirator’s schemes, which seemed to grow with 
advancing age more devious and doubtful. He dwells with 
a warmth of eulogy which is certainly not extravagant on the 
high value of Mazzini’s teaching, but he recognises fairly 
enough his singular limitations. His mind stopped grow- 
ing when he reached manhood, and the gospel of his last 
years is only a restatement in tones of authority of the body 
of doctrine which the young man had outlined in pamphlets 
and reviews ere he had well quitted his teens. In the 
interval Darwin had revolutionised the world’s attitude to 
nature, J. S. Mill had given a new turn to English Liberal 
ism, Karl Marx had set economists a new problem, while 
literature in half-a-dozen tongues had submitted to a new 
birth.  Mazzini still saw creation through the Book of 
Genesis, damned the Utilitarians for the crudities of Ben- 
tham, and arrested his reading at the last pages of Byron. 
Mazzini was rather an articulate will than a profound 
thinker. His faiths were rather the postulates of a lofty 
and resolute temperament than the reasoned convictions of 
a critical intellect. Hence his weakness, and also his 
strength. He failed because he would not compromise his 
theories or adapt himself; he succeeded because of the 
splendid impulse he conveyed to more pliable and practical 
minds. 

To estimate Mazzini’s value to the world we must first 
come to terms with his idea of nationality. It was the 
spring of his actions as it was the centre of his system of 
thought. One can no more divorce his ethics or his re- 
ligion from his idea of the State, than one can regard his 
conspiracies and his agitations as a mere protest against 
Austrian tyranny. His religion was essentially a State re- 
ligion, as his ethics were based on the idea of the individual's 
duty to his kind. Accept his ideal of nationality, and one 
must regard his whole life as one tragic failure. The Italy 
of to-day is scarcely nearer his ideal than the Italy of his 
youth. Regard that ideal as the accidental shape in which 
a rare mind dressed a much simpler notion, the demand 
that every nation should free itself from alien rule, and it is 
possible to regard him as a prophet who achieved a great 
end. 

Mazzini’s conception of nationality had a negative and 
a positive aspect, and one is sometimes tempted to suspect 
that the former was the more permanent and valuable. He 
fiercely denied every materialistic definition of a nation 
which would rest its unity upon race. ‘That way lie inter- 
national rivalries and the megalomania of those who would 
define Empire in Lord Rosebery’s words as “the supremacy 
of race.” By that negation he emptied the idea of natioi- 
ality of much, if not all, that may make it a sundering and 
disruptive force in the life of humanity. But, on the other 
hand, Mazzini was equally far from regarding nationality as 
a temporary idea which rightly dominates a struggling 
people until it has achieved its freedom, or as a passing factor 
in history. He refused to regard the mere demand for self- 
government as enough to make a nation. He declined, for 
example, to allow that Ireland had a right to that high 
claim, on the ground that Ireland had no mission to civilisa- 
tion, no special function in the world. His whole theory 
of the State was based upon the notion that each nation has 
some peculiar work, and represents some special idea, which 
it must embody in a religion and propagate by a compulsory 
system of education. His aim was much less to expel the 
Austrians than to establish a sort of theocratic Republic in 
Rome, which was to impose a new faith on Europe from the 
soil which the Popes had consecrated. Even Mazzini 
seems occasionally to have realised the difficulty of this posi- 
tion. Jowett, for example, once asked him what special 
set of ideas he would have the English State propa- 
gate through its schools. He replied that we should “ ascer- 
tain the mind of the people by making inquiries of the 
clergy and others what they believed.” This inductive 
search for the soul of a people would have ended, one sus- 
pects, in the discovery that the people of England are agreed 
about the law of gravitation, and our mission woul] herce- 
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forth be to guard it from infringement. The weakness of 
the whole position is that it enlists the whole coercive force 
of a State in the service of an idea, which it proceeds to 
stereotype as though the “law of progress,” of which 
Mazzini was always writing, had in fact no real meaning. 
It was Mazzini’s merit that he stated this position with a 
relentless logic which at once forces to a judgment and 
allows no equivocal answer. Mr. Bolton King has restated 
the whole theory with singular clearness in the second sec- 
tion of his book. He loses nothing of the loftiness and 
inspiration of Mazzini’s teaching. And yet the impression 
with which he leaves us is that Mazzini did a greater work 
by his anti-Austrian campaign which succeeded, than he 
would ever have achieved had he established the ideal Re- 
public that failed. 


H. N. B. 





SNAP-SHOTS OF A CENTURY. 
MEMORIES OF A HUNDRED YEARS. By Edward Everett Hale. 
- Two vols. London: Macmillan and Co. aus. 
EpwarpD Everett HALE is a Boston octogenarian who 
stands high in the honour list of his country. And these 
two volumes of his recollections of the past century deserve 
a warm welcome in England as well as in America, for they 
are concerned with the great men and big events that be- 
long to the world’s history. 

The names Hale and Everett have been prominent in 
New England annals for two centuries. ‘The families have 
been of the oaks of Massachusetts. Alexander Hill Everett 
and Edward Everett, brothers of Dr. Hale’s mother, held 
distinguished positions in the administration of their coun- 
try, while the author’s father, Nathan Hale, was not only the 
leading journalist of Boston for the first half of the century, 
but was one of the prime movers in the development of his 
State and nation. ° 

Dr. Hale says of himself that he was cradled in the 
sheets of a newspaper, for from the time he was twelve his 
father, then editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser, allowed 
little articles of his to appear in the paper. At seventeen 
the boy journalist was a reporter in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature. And from then till now he has been well known in 
American literature. During the Civil War he published 
his great book, A Man Without a Country, which had a 
considerable effect in strengthening the national feeling of 
the time. Then there are his historical writings, which 
have done much to amplify the history of the United 
States. He not only inherited from his father a fondness 
for history, and an ability to write it, but a rich store of 
original diaries, correspondence, and pamphlets dealing with 
the history of his own country and with that of half the 
world for three generations. 

However, it is as a Unitarian minister that Dr. Hale is 
best known, and certainly anyone who ever heard him preach 
a sermon must have been impressed with his remarkable 
personality and his vivid, simple style of address. And 
those who read these volumes will have the same impres- 
sions of the writer, for Dr. Hale writes as he preaches. The 
following paragraph, which appears early jn the first volume, 
at once recalls the preacher: “Remember this, O young 
graduates of 1902! Remember that States are made by 
makers. Remember that the Leaders lead. Remember 
that it is not the gift of tongues which makes the Leader. 
Remember that the men who can, can. Such men are. 
And such. men do.” 

There is always the personal note, together with the 
flavour of old friendship, in these “ Memories,” for Dr. Hale 
knew intimately nearly all the eminent men of the second 
half of the century, and his treasure-house of original docu- 
ments furnished him material for the first forty to fifty years. 
His own first recollection takes him back to the year 1825, 
in which Lafayette made his final visit to America. Then 
‘Edward Hale was a child of three years, and he remembers 
being held up to the window to see Lafayette pass in pro- 


cession ; but although he recalls the soldiers who escorted 
the nation’s guest, and the yellow badge with Lafayette’s 
head printed upon it which was given to him, he has no re- 
collection of the hero himself. 

“The reader ought to understand,” writes Dr. Hale, 
“that he is looking at the century through my keyhole. We 
are taking snapshots together, and of our snapshot 
pictures I throw away nineteen before I let the reader see 
one.” We recognise the need of some such plan as this in 
order that the author should be able to confine himself 
to two volumes, yet the frequent shifting of scenes makes 
one feel pretty constantly like a hungry waif who has had 
a cake put into his hands, and after the first nibble has it 
snatched away. 

In the course of these books Dr. Hale strikes a few 
blows at orthodox views which would have caused, fifty 
years ago, a considerable tempest in many a domestic tea- 
pot. He begins by scornfully putting aside such states- 
men as Thomas Jefferson, Aaron Burr, James Madison, 
and others, who appear prominently in the history books, 
and names four founders of America, four men who really 
told in the country’s history. Two of these are Eli Whit- 
ney, who invented the cotton-gin, and Robert Fulton, the 
inventor of the steamboat. The other two are Napoleon, 
who proposed to Robert Livingstone, then American 
Minister at Paris, to sell Louisiana to the United States, 
and Livingstone, who accepted the offer without orders 
from home. Louisiana then meant the whole of the valley 
of the Mississippi, and its purchase the doubling of the 
American territory. 

Dr. Hale directs another attack against Congresses, 
Cabinets, and Governments generally. He declares that 
they have not been of much importance in the making of 
the United States, and that the country governed itself and 
made itself. He goes on to point out that it is the people 
who govern America, and that there is no analogy between 
their President and the head of a monarchy. “ Now,” 
writes Dr. Hale, “ it is hopeless to undeceive Europe on this 
subject. Every writer on the Continent of Europe sup- 
poses that Mr. McKinley was a king, or that Martin Van 
Buren was a king. But on this side of the ocean we ought 
to know that every one of the Presidents has been the ser- 
vant of the American people.” 

There is a delightful chapter of reminiscences and 
anecdotes of George Washington. And here Dr. Hale re- 
counts the firing of a shot of his as far back as 1864 into 
the camp of those who still regarded Washington as a demi- 
god. He was at the time on the committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, and the question of publishing 
the Heath-Washington letters was under discussion. He 
refused to serve unless it should be agreed that the letters 
should be printed as they were, bad spelling, “ swear words ” 
and all. He remained on the committee, and the letters 
were published as originally written. Later in the chapter, 
Dr. Hale states with some hesitation what is probably true 
—that Washington did not allow his name to be used for a 
third election because he had become sure that he could 
not carry his own State, Virginia. 

In the first two chapters of the second volume Dr. 
Hale gives charming accounts of his personal relations 
with the American orators, Edward Everett and Daniel 
Webster, and the historians Bancroft, Prescott, Irving, 
Motley, and Parkman. He defends Bancroft warmly 
against the modern tendency to ridicule him. To prove 
the care which the historian took over the style of his writ- 
ing he says that Bancroft once told him that when he had 
been digging among old manuscripts or public docyments 
he never permitted himself to write until he had read a 
chapter or two of Gibbon’s Decline and Fail. Everyone 
who has heard any of the anecdotes about Daniel Webster 
knows that they refer to the occasions when it was thought 
that he was under the influence of drink. Dr. Hale re- 
futes these stories with indignation and believes that they 
are absolutely without foundation. He knew Mr. Webster 
for twenty-six years and never dreamed that he cared any- 


thing about wine. 
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The last pages of his second volume have deeply 
interesting sketches of some dear old neighbours and 
friends of Dr. Hale’s—Emerson, Longfellow, Holmes, and 
Lowell. According to Dr. Hale, it was Longfellow who, 
when a young professor at Harvard College, first estab- 
lished intimate relations between students and teachers. 
Up to Longfellow’s time that companionship between the 
two that existed at Oxford and Cambridge was not known 
at Harvard. 

Those who care for unconventional history, unconven- 
tional biography, and pleasant chats about the past will 
find much that is delightful and interesting in these 
Menories of a Hundred Years. 





THE PURLIEUS OF 
No. II. 


A SELECTION from the poems of Sir Rennell Rodd has 
earned the distinguished honour of publication in America. 
' The little volume is entitled Myrtle and Oak (Forbes and 
Co., Boston and Chicago) and is adorned with a fascinat- 
ing drawing of the author by Lady Granby. It contains, 
moreover, in its one hundred and fifteen pages some pure 
gold of poetry. “The Skylarks,” for instance, is a perfect 
little piece in which poignant human sympathy and _ pas- 
sionate reproach mingle in a strain of sad and touching 
music. Who that has ever seen a caged lark can read 
without a thrill this closing verse : 
“If it does not go to your heart to see 
The helpless pity of those bruised wings, 
The tireless effort with which it clings 
To the strain and the will to be free, 
I know not how I shall, set in words 
The meaning of God in this, 
For the loveliest thing in this world of His 
Are the ways and the songs of birds. 
But the sky, the sky, the wide free sky 
For the home of the song-bird’s heart 
And why, why, and forever why, 
Do they stifle here in the mart ?” 


Space fails us to do jusuce to Sir Rennell’s poems. 
All we can do is to call attention to his exquisite workman- 
ship, his delicate ear for melody, and his sure sense of 
fitness in rhythm and words. We cannot, however, deny 
ourselves the pleasure of quoting “ Good-bye” in full. It 
is addressed to a child: 
‘“*Good-night, and wings of angels 
Beat round your little bed, 
And all white hopes and holy 
Be on your golden head! 
You know not why I love you, 
You little lips that kiss ; 
But if you should remember, 
Remember me with this: 
He said that the longest journey 
Was all on the road to rest; 
He said the children’s wisdom 
Was the wisest and the best; 
He said there was joy in sorrow 
Far more than the tears in mirth 
And he knew there was God in Heaven 
Because there was love on earth.” 


It is not easy to place Mr. W. G. Hole, whose Poems, 
Lyrical and Dramatic (Elkin Mathews, 3s. 6d.) are next 
on our list. “Captive in London Town,” for instance, is 
a poem of considerable beauty and imaginative power : 

“There comes a ghostly space 
*Twixt midnight and the dawn, 


When from the heart of London Town 
The tides of life are drawn. 


PARNASSUS. 


What time, when Spring is due, 
The captives dungeoned deep 
Beneath the stones of London Town 
Grow troubled in their sleep, 


And wake—mint, mallow, dock, 
Brambles in bondage sore, 

And grasses shut in London Town 
A thousand years or more.” 


There are four more stanzas which fully maintain the 
promise of the opening three. “The Quick and the 
Dead,” again, with its fine metrical scheme, makes its 
appeal with complete success. But in some of the other 
lyrics we note a harshness which needs more justification 
than it gets. The long dramatic monologue, “The Sin of 
Ascanio Baglioni,” has some fine lines, but, on the whole 
we prefer Mr. Hole in his higher lyrical efforts. 

The Collected Poems of Mr. Samuel Waddington 
(George Bell and Sons, 5s.) are of a most remarkable 
inequality. His very facility has hindered Mr. Wadding- 
ton. He snaps up the commonplace expression as he passes 
in his hurry, not staying to polish the easy undistinguished 
line. Often, when he begins on a high level, he falls 
crashing to the earth as he ends his song. We begin “O 
Birds, O Happy Birds” with something of an exultant 
feeling only to be brought up against the unhappy third 
stanza and to recoil finally from the poverty of the last. 
We wonder why Mr. Waddington should wish to save from 
oblivion such a piece as “ Giotto’s Tower”: 

“*Twas Florence raised it; 
And Ruskin praised it— 
What, not nice! 
Nay, if you doubt it, 
Say naught about it, 
Is my advice.” 

Then why write about it in this fashion? It is almost 
impossible to believe that the mind which conceived and 
the hand which wrote “A Pipe of Carved Olive-Wood,” 
investing it with a stately and thoughtful resonance, could 
have had any concern in “The Bat,” a piece which has no 
poetic quality of any kind. 

There is much refreshment in Zhe Golden World: 
A Book of Verses for Children, by Reed Moorhouse 
(J. M. Dent and Co., 2s. 6d.). In the first place, it is 
modest and unassuming. It makes no great pretensions, 
but far more often than not it hits its mark. Here and 
there are pieces that could be spared, but in most of them 
there is the true flavour of childish fancy, the happy mix- 
ture of fairies, elves, flowers, birds, laughter, romps, and 
pungently delightful terrors that make up the thoughts of 
a child. 

We judge Zhe Black Prince, and other Poems, by 
Maurice Baring (John Lane, 5s.), to be the work of a young 
writer. Mr. Baring, though he has a sense of music and 
a keen eye for colour in his lyrics, has not yet mastered the 
writing of blank verse. Such lines as: 


“Thou dost not know aught of this Alice Ferrers” 
and: 
““My part shall be that of a goodly knight” 
and : 
“Could last but a few weeks—nay, that is long,” 


are unpardonable in their erring emphasis and their bald- 
ness. Indeed, the whole of “The Black Prince,” a play 
in four acts taking up 116 pages of the 144 which compose 
the volume, must be pronounced a failure. There is hardly 
any dramatic action, the speeches are tiresome, and many 
of the lines halt insufferably. Yet, even in “The Black 
Prince” there are one or two very pretty lyrics which show 
Mr. Baring at his best and form a remarkable contrast to 
the prosy blankness of their setting. 

Two books of verse from Australia lie before us. We 
carefully abstain from saying Australian verse, for it cannot 
be admitted that verse in the English language is to be 
judged according to the place of its origin. The same 
rules must be observed; the standards of emotion and of 
expression cannot be lowered for Commonwealth or 
Dominion or Crown Colony. In the field of poetry paro- 
chialism can have no place. We cannot allow, for in- 
stance, and we are sure Australian poets would not desire 
us to allow, that a piece of verse necessarily becomes 
poetry, even in a limited sense, merely because it deals 
with kangaroos, wallaroos, paddamelons, or wallabies, and 
happens to be written by a gentleman resident in the new 
Commonwealth. Having stated our position, we gladly 
recognise the merit of much that appears in Zhe Poetical 
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Works of Mr. Brunton Stephens (Angus and Robertson, 
Sydney and Melbourne). There is, perhaps, no piercing 
note of strong originality in Mr. Stephens’s verse, but in 
the more ambitious pieces (and in these the author is 
most successful) he models himself, unconsciously perhaps, 
on good masters, and his strains have power and dignity. 
The opening piece of the volume, “Fulfilment, Australia 
Federata,” and the two that immediately follow, are fine 
examples of the ode-form transfused with sincere patri- 
otism which James Russell Lowell brought to its highest 
pitch. Here and there in the course of the book we find 
echoes of poets as widely different as Mrs. Browning and 
Edgar Allan Poe, but Mr. Brunton Stephens is never a 
slavish imitator. The more particularly Australian pieces, 
those, that is to say, in which the local colour is laid on most 
freely, please us less. In order that we may end on a 
note of praise, we quote a stanza from “The Dominion of 
Australia: A Forecast,” written in 1877: 
** Already here to hearts intense 
A spirit-force, transcending sense, 
In heights unscaled, in deeps unstirred, 
Beneath the calm, above the storm, 
She waits the incorporating word 
To bid her tremble into form. 
Already, like divining rods, men’s souls 
Bend down to where the unseen river rolls.” 

Of Australian Echoes, by John Mathew (Melville and 
Mullen, London and Melbourne, 2s. 6d.), it is, we regret 
to say, impossible to speak very highly. Mr. Mathew’s 
intentions are, no doubt, as honest as the day, but they do 
not suffice for the writing of poetry. Take these lines, 
for instance : 

‘** Australia’s long, Australia’s broad, 
And fruitful is the soil, 
The trees an invitation nod 
To all who care to toil.” 


The truth stated in the first line is indisputable, but 
we are bound to say that the rhyming of “nod” with 
“broad” does not render the invitation of these Australian 
trees more inviting. And, after all, whatever the trees 
may do, recent events have shown us that hatters from 
England are not included in the general invitation. In 
another piece we are told that: 

“The Emu is a hardy blade as e’er wore plumes, 

The winds may roar, the floods may pour, he ne'er feels 

rheums.” 

This is highly creditable to the Emu’s vigorous consti- 
tution. We envy him his eternally rheumless condition 
and shall gaze with new interest and admiration at the 
next specimen we see in the Zoo. 





FICTION. 


THERE is always something in a novel by “Lucas 
Cleeve” that arrests the imagination and for the moment 
compels the belief that she has a unique insight into the 
springs of human nature. This was true of the surprising 
and vicious Anna Lombard. It is equally true of the less 
surprising and superficially innocuous novel that she has 
just published. Zhe Man in the Street (London: Fisher 
Unwin) deals with a theme of no great novelty, but capable 
of many variations. It is the struggle of love and ambition. 
Lucas Cleeve plays cleverly on this theme. She makes her 
hero’s love so passionless, and his ambition in politics so 
completely his second nature from the position into which 
he has been placed all his life by his environment that we 
are never sure which is going to win. As a matter of fact, 
it is other people who are ambitious for Robert Latreille, 
and only the man in the street, personified in his friend, 
George Crutchloe (who in the end steps into the political 
shoes of the love-lorn Robert), that considers his failure or 
success in life bound up with his failure and success in 
politics. The idea is clever, and is worked out with occa- 
sional brilliancy. But somehow or other there is a falseness 


of sentiment in the book. It is quite worth while reading to 
discover wherein this falseness lies. It should prove a 
puzzling and interesting exercise, because it does not lie on 
the surface. 

We are getting so used to stories of newly-wedded bliss 
and the adventures and misadventures of young couples 
who have some difficulty in making both ends meet that we 
cannot arouse any very great enthusiasm for Miss Edith 
Nesbit’s The Red House (London: Methuen, 6s.). There 
is, however, some humour in the chief circumstance of the 
book—the moving of Chloe and her husband into a large 
house in the country, a legacy from an uncle, with an income 
of only two hundred a year, and of precarious earnings of 
literature to keep it up. And of course the author of 7'he 
Would-be Goods has a lightness of touch which stands her 
in good stead in the rather thin situations she has to handle. 
The great fault of such books as this is that they do not 
realise that the amenities of early married life are so per- 
sonal that those of other people do not amuse one for long 
—certainly not for nearly three hundred pages. 

There is much humorous ingenuity in Zhe Adventures 
of Romney Pringle, by Mr. Clifford Ashdown (London: 
Ward, Lock and Co., 3s. 6d.). ‘There is an effective sim 
plicity in the general scheme of Mr. Pringle’s rogueries and 
an inventiveness in their details which makes us see in Mr. 
Ashdown a useful addition to the ranks of our story-tellers. 
Romney Pringle is a man who lives chiefly on the rogueries 
of others, not by the obvious method of employing others 
to break the law for him, but by the novel expedient of act- 
ing as a private detective, discovering where a man is mak- 
ing money by blackmail or burglary or quack medicines, and 
then devising some means to blackmail the blackmailer, to 
vob the burglar, and to obtain the postal orders of the quack 
medicine maker. For the entertaining details of his suc- 
cesses (for he is always successful) we must refer to the 
book itself—an excellent one for a journey. 

In Clarissa’s Day, by Sarah Tytler (London: Chatto 
and Windus, 6s.), is distinctly a book for the library of a 
girls’ school or for reading aloud at one of those mothers’ 
meetings which are made up of girls under sixteen. It is a 
quite readable, though rather mild, story of the early 
eighteenth century, told from the point of view of two girls 
from Oxford. The Duchess of Marlborough, Pope, Robert 
Walpole, and others figure in the story, and the heroine is a 
niece of the famous Abigail Hill. A simple love story 
meanders through the book. 

A Romance of the Nursery (London: John Lane, 6s.) is 
a not unsuccessful study of child life, something after the 
nature of The Golden Age. Mr. L. Allen Harker evidently 
has friends in the nursery, and knows what he is writing 
about, but he has not observed quite enough to fill out his 
book, and we are sometimes conscious of dull passages of 
padding. The pictures have a character of their own, but 
we cannot be quite certain that it does not come from their 
bad drawing. 

The Haunted Major, with which Mr. Grant Richards 
opens his “ Leicester Square Library” (2s. 6d.), is a wild 
farce by Mr. Robert Marshall, the well-known dramatist. 
The laws of stage farce naturally do not apply to written 
farce, and the little tale, which has a sufficiently comic idea, 
rather loses by opening with such exaggeration that we fail 
to interest ourselves in his boastful hero. When, however, 
we get to St. Magnus, the golf match, and the haunting itself, 
the amusement grows, and the Major gets sufficiently real by 
contrast with his ghostly friend to give his failures and suc- 
cesses point, and the ingenuity of the dénouement is really 
entertaining. It is a book for a railway journey or a golf 
clubhouse on a rainy day. 

Dwellers in the Mist is the title that Mr. Norman Max 
lean gives to the collection of tales about the Hebrides, 
and the title indicates what is best about the book, a certain 
success in reproducing a local atmosphere. (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.) Otherwise the stories are 
rather diffuse, and not very interesting. They belong in 
sentiment to the “ Kailyard” school. 
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” " . : . are led to every available portion of the Delta 
The Village Problem (London: Swan Sonnenschein, < ‘ .? : 
2s. 6d.). Personal investigation as a journalist has empha- — which is rig — pone oo 
sised for Mr. G. F. Mellin the reality of the decay of the —o » Perhaps, the mom tertile 


English villages. The most terrible evils, as Carlyle 
said, are not the loud voiced, but the silent 
ones; and there is something eerie in this slow, 
silent, withering away of all the life, once rude and bois- 
terous, of rural England. The author has wit enough to 
see that the present system can by no artificial adjustment 
be preserved or renewed. Yet he is ill-content with the 
vision of the future as knots of gigantic cities in the midst of 
intervening desolation. So he pleads for the creation of 
co-operative villages, by the nationalisation of the land, 
the intervention of the State, and (if necessary) the pro- 
tection of home agricultural products. The scheme, 
though pleasing, appears chimerical. There is a picture 
drawn, pleasant enough, of this commune of the future— 
each labouring for all, edch satisfied with his portion, 
seeking in the periods of rest from leisure the higher recrea- 
tions of the,mind. But does anyone who knows English 
bucolic nature—slow moving, suspicious, distrustful of 
change, heavy-eyed, and acquiescent—imagine that by the 
intervention of one State, or of fifty States, the Golden 
Age can be inaugurated. Nor is it conceivable that those 
once sucked into the city whirlpool and bitten by the mad- 
ness of the crowd fever will ever again be content to return 
to the wide loneliness and arduous toil of the life of the 
fields. Co-operation in agriculture in Denmark and in 
Ireland has affected a revolution. But the co-operation 
has been amongst men, standing upright, cwning their 
freeholds, from which no one can dispossess them. The 
shiftless day-labourer, feeble with centuries of oppression, 
must first be placed in a position of freedom and given the 
right to the fruit of his toil before he can become worthy 
and strong enough to enter into fellowship with his com- 
rades. The problem to which statesmen should imme- 
diately address themselves is the method of the creation 
of such freeholders—the planting of England with small 
proprietors, who will feel the magic of property counter- 
acting the strong attraction of the cities. Mr. Mellin’s co- 
operative village remains like the much discussed garden 
city—a beautiful vision which in isolated cases, under 
kindly philanthropic influences and guided by men of extra- 
ordinary ability, may attain at least a temporary success ; 
but in the one case, as in the other, no large and permanent 
solution of the problem of the conditions of the people in 
the dying villages or feverish city life of England. 

A Geography of Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, by H. W. Mardon, Tewfikieh Training College, 
Cairo (London: Blackie and Son, Limited). The land 
of Egypt has, and deserves to have, a fascination 
of its own. It is the Dames’ School to the nations of 
Europe, for it taught us our letters; it has also fed us, for 
there were first brought to perfection several of the cereals 
which still form our daily bread; moreover, as Pro- 
fessor Flinders Petrie has shown, its history goes back con- 
tinuously to the time when the tools of daily life were 
formed of stone, whereas elsewhere such implements date 
before the historic record. ‘Thus the story of Egypt has 
been truly and prettily said to form the keystone of the 
bridge which crosses from the wage to the civilised 
history of man. ‘This peculiar pla. is entirely due to the 
geographic features of the country, and these features are 
the same now as they were in neolithic times. Further, 
while these features have given to Egypt a position so 
unique in human history, they also give it no inconsiderable 
place among the more extended civilisations of to-day. We 
associate population with manufactures; Egypt has no 
manufactures, yet its inhabited parts have a denser popula- 
tion than the heart of Belgium. 

All this is the gift of water, wisely named the best 
thing of all, for without the waters of the Nile Egypt would 
have been as useless to man as the Sahara; and there is no 
more interesting chapter in the useful school book 
now before us than that which gives a clear 


portion of the earth. Readers will also turn with interest 
for details of the Assuan dam, on which the Government 
has just spent over £2,000,000. Would that all millions 
spent in Africa had been as well funded. They will find 
that the object of this reservoir is to give the perennial cul- 
tivation now enjoyed by the Delta to the whole of 
Upper Egypt, a river valley twice the length of the Thames 
from the Seven Springs to the Nore. 

Mr. Mardon’s text-book is not confined to the imagina- 
tive side of Egyptian lore. It consists of thirty-five 
chapters, which deal with the geographical features, pro- 
ducts, trade, communications, population, and government 
of Upper and Lower Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
The facts are illustrated by four coloured maps, of which 
we would draw attention to those on the physical features 
and rainfall and flood. No schools should be without 
maps of this kind ; few in our country possess them. There 
are also seventeen diagrams and illustrations, all excellent 
weapons for a teacher's hand; better teach than tawse is 
a saying benorth the Tweed. We could have wished to 
see more pictures dealing with the native inhabitants. 
‘Inere is only one of this kind, the ancient “ Sakkia,” or 
water-wheel, lifting water for irrigation. It is an illustra- 
tion of great educational value, and perhaps in subsequent 
editions more of the kind may be added. We think the 
book, full as it is of authoritative information, sure of a wel- 
come in many schools, and would also recommend it to the 
general reader, especially to those who see in irrigation a 
principle and a practice which should be brought into more 
extended use in several portions of our, extending Empire, 
and also at home. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The Atlantic Monthly for February has an article en- 
titled “ Libin, a new Interpreter of East Side Life.” Libin 
is the author of a new volume, “ Geklibene Skitsen,” some 
fifty sketches which have appeared in the Forward—a 
New York kadical Yiddish daily paper, which sells in the 
East Side—a district of greater New York populated largely 
by Russian Jews. These Russian Jews have good literary 
taste and judgment : 

“The more progressive element of Russian Jews in large 
industrial centres of this country was nourished at home on 
the works of Russian classics, from Pouchkine to Tolstoi; 
Byelinski, Dobroliibov, Pisaryov, and Shelgunév—masters 
of Russian criticism—have helped not a few of these Yiddish 
readers to a more than average insight into true literary 
value. These Russian emigrants have been more or less fed 
on this wholesome nourishment which refined their art taste 
and sharpened their judgment. Nothing trashy, no printed 
matter below a certain literary level, will permanently 
appeal to them.” 

According to Mr. Charles Rice, the author of this 
interesting article, the East Side has an “immense material 
and psychical reality,” which has at last found an inter- 
preter in Libin, “a young man without literary training,” 
who came to the East Side some ten years ago. 

The Znternational Quarterly, a new five shilling review 
(published by Mr. Fisher Unwin), is a tremendously weighty 
work, which appeals to students of political science, natural 
science, literature, and art. Perhaps the most important 
article in the current number is that of Professor Cesare 
Lombroso, who explains “why criminals of genius have 
no type.” That great criminologist begins by asserting 
“ that the ensemble of abnormal facial characteristics, which 
form the criminal type—the very heart of all our new 
science—is almost always wanting in criminals of genius, 
and even in those of great intelligence. So Michon finds 
that in the handwriting of criminals of genius “the lines 
of cleverness veil, and sometimes suppress, the characteris- 
tics of criminality.” Professor Lombroso illustrates his theme 
by a rapid glance at the lives of a few famous criminals— 
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Holmes, Tiburzi, Luciani, &c. Finally, says the Professor, 
some genius of the criminal type passes unnoticed, no 
matter how pronounced. “A certain number of men of 
genius, whom I consider criminal, as they were always 
cruel, sometimes even sanguinary without cause, and in- 
different to the sufferings of others, such as Alexander the 
Great, Napoleon the First, and Peter the Great, have the 
type complete, and only the prestige coming from their 
great deeds (which always augments after death) makes us 
blind, so that in them, physically and morally, we only 
see the traits of genius and not those of the criminal.” 
In judging the actions of these criminals of genius, con- 
tinues the Professor: 

“We go to the point of excusing common crimes (murder 
of the Prince of Enghien), and even as far as considering 
the butchery of the Borgias as works of genius, as did 
Machiavelli, and admiring the most insensate enterprises, 
such as those of Napoleon in Spain and Russia, and those 
of Alexander in India, taking them for profound concep- 
tions as though errors and crimes, when made on a large 
scale, change their nature. Not only do people forgive, but 
they forget, the cynic indifference of Napoleon to the thou- 
sands of deaths which he caused and at the sight of which 
he did not know what to say, except, ‘A night of Paris will 
adjust all this,’ and they also forget the order to shoot 
en masse three hundred innocent Calabrese, setting fire 
to their village, because some one had shot at his soldiers, 
and they forget the parricide of Peter the Great, and the 
firing of an entire city at the order of Alexander the Great 
only to please a courtesan, who murdered his best friend.” 


Perhaps the cult of the Strong Man, the Iron Hand, and 
the like would be less powerful and numerous if the teach- 
ings of Professor Lombroso and the new science of crimi- 
nology were more widely diffused. 


The Oxford Point of View has become a quarterly. 
That, at any rate, is something to the good. It will give 
the editor and his colleagues time to collect their thoughts. 
At present tne review seems to consist of little pieces which 
might do for college essay societies. There are no ideas 


to speak of, and the epigrams are few and far be- 
tween. 


In spite of a few literal slips, inseparable from a publi- 
cation of this kind, Zhe Year’s Art for 1903, just published 
by Messrs. Hutchinson, fully maintains the value and in- 
terest of its preceding issues. The figures relating to the 
attendance at the national collections during the past year 
show these galleries to have been fairly well attended, 
though—in the case of the National Gallery, at any rate— 
Sunday opening does not seem to have been marked by any 
great success, the average for these afternoons being less 
than half of that recorded for the other free days. At the 
same time it must be remembered that this gallery is opened 
only on Sunday afternoons during the six summer months, 
when the attractions of a day’s outing take many London 
folk into the country. The article entitled “ Art in Parlia- 
ment” gives one an insight into the surprisingly keen 
interest manifested by our legislators in national art 
treasures and the management of art institutions, but the 
continued niggardliness of successive Governments as re- 
gards grants would seem to show that this interest exists 
only on the surface. Speaking generally, the information 
this volume provides is complete and well arranged, 
although there is still room for a little expansion. The list 
of principal art collectors, for instance, which heads the 
chapters on Scotland, Ireland, and the provinces, might be 
rendered more valuable by appending to each name a few 
words to indicate the chief feature or features of the indivi- 
dual collection. Also, we do not see why London should 
not have its list of art-patrons, arranged on the same prin- 
ciple. If this were done systematically, those interested in 
the subject would certainly have less difficulty in locating 
a particular masterpiece than they experience at present, 
and we should derive benefit in other ways from the indica- 
tion of its whereabouts. Half the good works of art that 
are lost to the nation through their sale to foreigners are 
lost not through national indifference, but through sheer 
ignorance of their existence within the realm; anything 


calculated to bring us into touch with private owners of 
valuable pictures would meet with a sure appreciation. Mr. 
A. C. R. Carter continues to edit this useful handbook. 


A newcomer to the ranks of art periodicals is the 
Printseller, the second number of which has reached us. 
The cover, paper, and general get-up of this monthly ap- 
pear to be excellent. It contains a deal of miscellaneous 
information concerning prints and etchings now in the 
market, and there are one or two articles of exceptional in- 
terest. Mr. Frederick Wedmore writes on Mr. D. Y. 
Cameron’s etchings, Mr. Louis Cecil on the engraved works 
of George Morland, whilst Mr. Ralph Nevill recalls the 
somewhat boisterous art of Thomas Rowlandson ; the most 
interesting paper of all, however, is contributed by Lieut.- 
Colonel A Court, who describes his own collection of en- 
gravings executed by Moreau le Jeune, a French painter- 
engraver of the eighteenth century. An article on some 
current picture exhibitions, consisting of rather second-rate 
newspaper criticism, seems to be outside the scope of the 
journal, notwithstanding the fact that such a feature is ad- 
mitted by the sub-title. But, om the whole, the publication 
should prove attractive and useful to collectors. 


The Magazine of Art for February must be universally 
admitted to be a fine vindication of its editor’s policy. This 
particularly interesting number opens with an article on the 
pictorial work of Mr. Frank Brangwyn, written by Mr. 
Konody ; Mr. William Strang’s etchings are dealt with in a 
first article on “ Modern British Etchers”; Mrs. Perugini 
continues her reminiscences of Charles Dickens as a lover 
of Art; and a well-written and illustrated paper on “ British 
Arts and Crafts of To-day” is contributed by Mr. Aymer 
Vallance. M. Raffaelli’s apologia for his newly-invented 
oil pastels, however, claims first place in the artistic interest 
of the moment. He contends (1) that the raison d’éire of 
oil painting with the brush has ceased to exist owing to the 
faded enthusiasm for technique gua technique, (2) that no 
other of the mediums formerly in use has maintained its 
popularity, (3) that a new medium which will satisfy the 
artist’s “ craving for expression” is badly wanted, and (4) 
that the oil pastel supplies this want. The naiveté of the 
argument is so thorough that we cannot doubt M. Raffaelli’s 
honest belief in what he says, nor can we withhold respect 
for the ingenuity with which he states his case. But his 
assumptions are too wide to be swallowed easily, and even 
his facts are a trifle misleading ; for instance, his insistence 
on the non-durability of all pastels calls forth a pointed pro- 
test in a footnote by Mr. Spielman. We might also depre- 
cate his haste to consign technique to oblivion and—appa- 
rently—to dissociate it from expression. . Moreover, as 
regards chemical properties, the superiority of the oil pastel 
has yet to be proved. At the same time there is a modicum 
of sound logic in what he maintains as to its greater cleanli- 
ness. An article on “Indian Art at Delhi” also helps to 
make the magazine up to date, and the process work is as 
good as ever. The new sculpturesque' cover, designed by 


Mr. Lynn Jenkins, is positively the most attractive thing at 
present visible on the bookstalls. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HERE was little in the King’s Speech to bring any 
comfort to the City. It is true that a bill was 
promised to deal with the question of the port of 
London, and this sufficed to cause a recovery in the 
price of Dock stocks, which have declined lately owing 
to the number of conflicting opinions expressed with 
regard to the many schemes now before the public. 
There will be some interesting discussion in this con- 
nection, for it will be remembered that the Govern- 
ment’s proposals involve the guarantee of the County 
Council and the Corporation of the interest on 
the stock to be given to the shareholders in the 
existing companies as consideration for their pro- 
perty. That is to say, the stock is to be secured on the 
rates of London. And it will be interesting to 
see what view Parliament will take of the matter. 
Otherwise the Speech was of little interest from the 
financial point of view—except that the mere mention 
of the approaching Transvaal Gold Loan gave the in- 
vestment market a fit of the shivers, and knocked a 
few more sixteenths off the price of Consols. 


But there was a worse jar still in store for the 
Consol market. It has been discovered by French 
holders that the French Government will treat the new 
2} per cent. Consols, which will come into being 
on April 5, when the last dividend at the rate of 
2} per cent. will be paid, as a new security. A mere 
refinement of French logic, perhaps, but it makes a very 
material difference. For bonds introduced into France 
pay what amounts to an import duty of 1 per cent., so 
that French holders, all of whom prefer to keep bearer 
certificates instead of being on the register at the Bank 
of England, will be mulcted 1 per cent. owing to the 
decline in the rate of interest, and so are in a great 
hurry to sell. The City was inclined to be wroth 
about it and to accuse the French Government of sharp 
practice. But, after all, the French contention is 
logical enough. Consols are now a 2} per cent. stock ; 
in April they will be 24 per cent.; if that does not 
make them a new security, what does? All the same, 
it is a blessing that Mr. Chamberlain is at Capetown 
or he would have been trekking, with incredible bravery, 
down to the Guildhall and telling the French Govern- 
ment, in the course of an impartial and conciliatory 
speech, to mend its manners, and not dare to exact 
stamp duties on the securities which are the crowning 
glory of our Imperial destiny. 


Poor Mr. Seddon! It is not many months since 
he was snapping his fingers at the London market, and 
now the London market has returned the compliment 
by a still more vulgar gesture. New Zealand came and 
asked for a modest little loan of a million and a quarter, 
3 per cent. at 943, full six months’ interest in April, 
lots of gain to gild the pill, and Mr. Seddon made, quite 
by accident, a speech, duly cabled over, lauding the 
fine condition of New Zealand finances. And all in 
vain ; like the sacristan in the Ingoldsby Legends tne 
London market 

Spoke no word that indicated doubt, 

But put its thumb unto its nose, and spread its fingers out. 
In other words, it would not look at the loan, and 
estimates as to the proportion of it with which the 
underwriters find themselves saddled vary from go to 
95 per cent. Pee 

New South Wales, too, is very cross with the 
Daily Mail and Mr. H. W. Wilson. An “ official state- 
ment” has been issued and cabled over giving the 
facts about its finances according to the Treasury 


pundits and the Government Statistician, whose views, 
it is pathetically added, are ‘‘ accepted here as authori- 
tative.” It is a glowing picture of heaps and heaps of 
assets and reproductive and remunerative investments, 
The wealth of New South Wales, compared with that 
of these measly little islands that we inhabit, is over- 
whelming to contemplate—on paper. But it puzzles 
me to know why on earth any country, with all 
these abounding resources, should ever incur the 
trouble and expense of borrowing from anybody, let 
alone a poor neighbour like us. Also, if it has got all 
this magnificent wealth, why is it so touchy about its 
credit ? fa ah 

Legal luminaries have been distinguishing them- 
selves again. A certain man had a life policy and 
borrowed, on the security thereof, from the insurance 
company, half the money to pay the premium—a most 
usual transaction. The company, however, instead of 
paying him the amount borrowed and receiving from 
him the whole amount of the premium, took half the 
amount, and gave him a receipt for the whole premium, 
with a note thereon to the effect that it had lent half 
of it to him; this was very foolish of the company, 
but no doubt it acted under legal advice. When the 
policyholder sent this receipt to establish his claim to 
exemption from income-tax, the lynx-eyed Inland 
Revenue harpies said, ‘‘ Not so; you are only entitled 
to exemption on half the amount of the premium; you 
did not pay the other haif.”” The case was tried before 
Mr. Justice Phillimore, who gave in favour of the 
policy holder. And now the Appeal Court has reversed 
his decision! So, if I borrow money to pay a debt, | 
do not pay it. a Ske 
The /inancier has raised an interesting question 
with regard to stockbrokers advertising. It is 
well known that members of the House are forbidden, 
by its rules, to advertise, but the Financier has dis- 
covered ‘‘in a widely circulated Canadian paper daily 
advertisements by a Toronto broker who is publishing 
call options, and who gives publicity to the fact that 
his agents here are a firm who are members of the 
London Stock Exchange.” Apparently, though the 
Financier is not quite explicit on this point, the London 
firm is mentioned by name, and my contemporary 
pertinently inquires whether the Committee’s prohibi- 
tion is only operative within the United Kingdom. It 
is an interesting question, but it is to be hoped that we 
shall not make yet another colony cross by raising it. 


There were several prospectuses at the end of last 
week. The British Columbia Electric Company offered 
some Debentures, and there were one or two new com- 
panies, among them a Canadian Pulp Company. And 
the Egyptian Delta Light. Railways Company are 
issuing more Preference shares. But company pro- 
moters are praying for a reduction in the Bank rate. 
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